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W. L. A. 


‘‘ALL IN IT!’’ with emphasis on the ALL. This is the slogan we are to 
live up to this year. ALL WISCONSIN LIBRARIANS TO BE MEMBERS 
OF THE WISCONSIN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 

We are recognizing conditions brought about by the war this year, and 
are asking each librarian to collect membership dues from her assistants, and 


from those on the library board who are or desire to become members of 
the W. L. A. 


The dues are fifty cents. The amount collected by each librarian must 
be sent before July 1, to the treasurer Mrs. Winifred L. Davis, Fort Atkin- 
son, Wisconsin. This should be sent in the form of money order, draft or 
check, but not in stamps. 

The program will include matters of interest to all librarians, high school 
librarians, normal school librarians, assistants. 

“ALL IN IT” AT MILWAUKEE, OCTOBER 9-11. 
W. L. A. EXECUTIVE BOARD. 
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WISCONSIN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


The next meeting of the’ Wisconsin 
Library Association will be held at Mil- 
waukee, October 9-11, 1918. 

The following is the tentative pro- 
gram as drawn up by the Executive 
Board at its session May 15, 1918. 
Please note that the novel feature this 
year will be sectional meetings or round 
table discussions, providing an oppor- 
tunity for librarians to attend the meet- 
ing in which they are most interested 
and from which they will obtain the 
most inspiration and information on 
their own special work. In other 
words, the aim is to give the most to 
the greatest number at the same time. 
Some may wonder when they see the 
same topic scheduled for discussion in 
two separate round tables, why it might 
not rather have been placed on the gen- 
eral program. The main reason for 
this is that we hope to get freer discus- 
sion in a small group than is possible 
in a large gathering. Leaders who in- 
troduce the topics are to be limited to 
ten minutes leaving the rest of the time 
for discussion. Note also that the busi- 
ness meeting comes early in the session 
gs0 that it may not be marred by the 
interruptions incident to approaching 
departure of members. Two very im- 
portant committee reports are to be 
presented; viz., those on County Li- 
braries and Certification of Librarians. 
A spirited discussion is desired on these 
live topics. Watch for a reading list 
on them in the July number of the Bul- 
letin. 

To make this meeting a success a 
large attendance must be assured. Are 
you coming? Begin now to make your 
plans for next fall; talk the matter 
over at your board meetings; lay before 
your board members the proposition of 
their paying the librarian’s expenses 
while attending the state meeting, out 
of library funds; urge that all trustees, 
all assistants, become members of the 
W.L. A. by payment of the meager sum 
of fifty cents as annual dues; present 


the idea of closing the library during 
the annual meeting so that all of the 
staff may be released to attend. 

Above all, come prepared to talk 
about your own individual problems, 
about county libraries, and library war 
service. 

Lilly M. E. Borresen, Pres., 
Almere L. Scott, Vice Pres., 
Caroline C. Shaw, Sec., 
Winifred L. Davis, Treas., 
Ada J. McCarthy, 

Executive Board. 


Amendment to the Constitution 


The Executive Board proposes the 
following amendment to the Constitu- 
tion to be voted on at the coming meet- 
ing. The italics show the new matter 
proposed to be inserted. 


5. Meetings. 


The Annual meeting of the Associa- 
tion shall be held in Milwaukee, unless 
otherwise decided by the Executive 
Board. The Annual Meeting shall be 
held during the second week in October, 
except that the time for meetings in Mil- 
waukee shall be so fixed as to include the 
first day of the annual meeting of the 
Wisconsin State Teachers’ Association. 


Tentative Program Wisconsin State Li- 
brary Association, Twenty-seventh 
Annual Meeting, October 9-11, 1918, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


Wednesday Evening, Oct. 9, 8 o’clock 


Patriotic songs 

Address—Subject left with speaker. 
Prof. Moulton, University of Chi- 
cago. That is, provided he can be 
secured. If not, some speaker of 
equal prominence. 


Thursday Morning, Oct. 10, 9 o’clock 


Registration 
Patriotic music 


| 
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The library from the citizen’s point of 
view—Mr. Ellis B. Usher, Milwau- 
kee 

Business meeting 

Report of secretary 

Report of treasurer 

Report of committees, 
County Libraries 
Certification of librarians 
Other committees 

Election of officers 


Thursday Afternoon, 2 o’cloek 
Round Table Discussions in separate 
club rooms 
Larger public libraries 
Sioux City charging system 
Library employees: schedules, vaca- 
tions 
Salaries: educational qualifications, 
library training, experience 
Files of magazines 
Question box 
Smaller public libraries 
Sioux City charging system 
Fads vs. essentials; or, The impor- 
tance of good equipment 
Apprentice help 
The public library and the teacher- 
librarian movement 
Question box 
Children’s librarians 
Cooperation with schools 
Intermediate reading 
Patriotism: books, stories, plays, con- 
tests, bibliographies 
Different methods of cancelling fines 
Question box 
School libraries 
Teacher-librarian courses in normal 
schools and colleges 
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Charging systems for school libraries, 
including reserve books 
Instruction in library work given tn 
high schools 
1. To what classes 
2. Time to be devoted to this dur- 
ing the year 
3. Lecture method or recitation 
method 
Question box 
Library assistants 
The assistants’ opportunity for 
growth 
Salaries 
Hours and vacations 
Question box 


Thursday Evening, 6:30 o’clock 


Banquet—Address by Zona Gale. 


Friday Morning, Oct. 11, 9 o’clock 


Patriotic singing 

Demonstration of how the Milwaukee 
Public Library teaches the children 
of the grammar grades to use the 
public library—Mr. McKillop, Mil- 
waukee 

Wisconsin reading circle work 

The newspaper librarian—Miss Jacobus, 
Milwaukee 


Friday Afternoon, 2 o’cloek 


Address—Community singing and dra- 
matics—Prof. Gordon, University 
of Wisconsin 

War service by public and school libra- 
ries 

See MILWAUKEE. 
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POSTER BULLETINS AGAIN—AESTHETIC PRINCIPLES 


By Bernice O. Oehler, Art Department, Madison. (Wis.) High School 


The poster is a comparatively new 
application of art but one which be- 
comes daily in greater demand. It has 
only been developed to any extent in 
the last twenty-five years and it is only 
during the past year or two that it 
really seems to be coming into its own. 
The calls for good posters have been 
unprecedented during the last twelve 
months, and their popularity promises 
to continue for a long time. But, with 
all the posters published there are com- 
paratively few above criticism when the 
principles of art and of good advertis- 
ing are applied. The temporary char- 
acter of the poster makes a problem to 
be considered with those of the usual 
aesthetic principles for posters do not 
just grow; their success depends upon 
very definite rules. 

Because a poster is made to advertise 
something, it must first attract atten- 
tion. The posters in the library must 
attract attention to books. Then It 
must convey its message, and finally 
sufficiently to give the reader the im- 
pulse to obey its dictates. A poster is 
not modest or shrinking. Therefore it 
should convey its message simply, di- 
rectly, forcibly. To do this if single, 
the picture should be original and strik- 
ing, not commonplace or usual. If 
there is a group of pictures they must 
be well massed and well balanced that 
is, not thrown on a background hit and 
miss, but closely grouped and balanced 
on a vertical center. (See illustrations 
No. 1 and 2.) 

Colors. The colors should be 
sprightly and attractive and should have 
enough contrast in value and color to 
give them force. The complementary 
or opposite colors that intensify each 
other are: 

“red and blue-green; 
yellow and blue-purple; 
blue and orange (or red-yellew) 





black and white may be used very 
effectively with these or merely 
with each other; 

brown is really only a dull orange 

and looks well with blue. 

In posters, however, what would 
otherwise be considered inharmonious 
and crude colorings, may legitimately 
and properly be used, because the pur- 
pose of the poster is loudness of appeal. 

The psychological effect of color is 
an extensive and interesting study. It 
is sufficient to say here that in generai 
the color reaction may be described as 
follows: 

Yellow suggests joy, cheer, exuber- 
ance. 

Orange, the most vivid and striking 
of colors, makes, with black, the best 
of all color combinations for advertis- 
ing. It is the color of fire, harvest 
moons, autumn foliage and burning 
sunsets. (See illustration No. 3.) 

Red is the most exciting color and 
may convey an impression of energy, 
anger, or fierceness. 

Green, the most soothing of colors, is 
cool, restful and refreshing and com- 
bines harmoniously with many other 
colors. 

Dark blue is depressing, therefore the 
expressions ‘“‘blue Monday”, “‘a fit of the 
blues.”” It can be used in combination 
with more cheerful colors very effec- 
tively. Light blue is the most “‘vanish- 
ing” color, that is, one that “carries” 
the least distance and should not be 
used for posters to attract at a long 
distance. Light blue indicates the 
etherial, the spiritual as well as truth 
and sincerity—‘“true blue.” Purple is 
the color of mystery and of royalty. 
Purple with reds and gold form a regal 
combination. Brown and gray are 
neutral, good for backgrounds, but not 
for accents. Gray usually partakes of 
some other color, as blue-gray, yellow- 
gray, gray-green, etc. As before stated, 
brown is a dull orange. 








~w 





No. 1.—A well chosen striking picture, 
well placed on mount. Excellent example 
of balance on vertical axis, and harmony 
of picture and printing. The letters have 
reproduced more sharply than the picture. 


ota iu A 


Rte MES MF 


"PEEDING 
FOR 
UNCLE SAM 


No. 3.—A completely successful poster as 
to forcefulness and contrast. The yellow 
and black are most effective. Harmony of 
letters and subject. Good placement and 
correct margins. 


No. 2.—A well chosen group and well bal- 
anced on vertical axis, but crowded on side 
and lower margins. 





No. 4.—The subject is beautifully ex- 
pressed; as successful as No. 3 in quite a 
different way. Colors harmonious and re- 
served. Lettering in keeping with the sub- 
ject, and spaced to be an integral part of 
the design. 
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Lettering. The lettering is the most 
important part of a poster and should 
make a unit with the picture by size 
and by placement. It should form an 
integral part of the design; so much so 
that, if one letter were added or sub- 
tracted, the unity of the poster would 
be spoiled. The mass of lettering must 
hold together, must not appear scat- 
tered. In other words, it must form a 
compact mass in the whole design. 
About two-fifths of the distance from 
the top on the vertical center is the 
most important spot on the page or 
board. The legend must be compre- 
hensible and legible and the idea clearly 
presented. The value of a slogan is 
clearly realized in our enlistment, lib- 
erty loan, red cross, war savings and 
food posters, as well as in national 
movements, such as: “Over the Top’, 
“Do your Bit’, “Carry On’, etc. 

The picture used should of course 
be appropriate, conveying its message 
clearly. The wording should be a di- 
rect, definite, concise statement, but 
not too concise. A phrase is better 
than a word. Capital letters belong to 
formal announcements and titles, al- 
though lower case letters are often 
used successfully. (See illustration No 
4.) 

The question of letter spacing is 
among the most important in poster 
designing. The words, as previously 
emphasized, should be well massed, the 
letters close together, with equal areas 
of background between them. 

Two straight strokes are spaced well 


apart. 
IN 


A straight stroke and a curve are 
placed near each other..- 


NO 


Two curves may almost touch. 


DO 


The distance between words should 
be about the width of a letter. 
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The distance between lines should be 
from one to one-half the height of the 
letters. The lines should balance on a 
vertical axis. 


This is correct. 


SPEEDING 
FOR 
UNCLE SAM 


This is not. 


SPEEDING 
FOR 
UNCLE SAM 


It is best to leave a margin around 
pictures and lettering. A good propor- 
tion, like that used in the old manu- 
scripts is top 2, sides 3, bottom 4. 
However, an equal border all of the way 
around is most used and is good if the 
lower margin be a trifle wider than 
the others. Straight and even letters 
may be obtained by the use of light 
guide lines. If very light, they need 
not be erased. Horizontal lines for the 
top and bottom of letters are enough. 

There are many ways of lettering, 
both as to materials and methods. . 
Round writing pens that have a bias 
point, and may be fitted with a cap to 
hold ink like a fountain pen, will be 
found invaluable with a-little practice. 
Higgins eternal ink flows more freely 
than the waterproof inks, which how- 
ever are blacker. These pens can be 
used with show card colors also. A 
hand-made stylus is useful for “big” 
work. It is made merely by sharpening 
a round wooden stick, of about six 
inches in length and the thickness of 
an ordinary lead pencil, to a point at 
one end and any width desired for the 
thickness of the letters at the other. 
The cross section is a circle. The let- 
ters are made with the large end and 
the serifs, or ends of the letters, are 
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drawn in with the point while the ink 
is wet. The stylus is dipped in ink like 
a pen. 

Posters may be made from colored 
papers, and the letters cut from the 
same material. These may be cut free- 
hand by taking squares and half 
squares of paper for wide and for nar- 
row letters respectively and folding the 
squares in the center for symmetrical 
letters. A great many bulletin makers 
use stenciled letters, but it is not easy 
to procure good ones, if it is even pos- 
sible. The black and white gummed 
letters are too hard and shiny in sur- 
face to harmonize with poster pictures 
and backgrounds. Crayons as well as 
brushes with ink or color are always 
useful for lettering. The five cent 
school crayons are serviceable. 

Important as they are, the aesthetic 
needs of the poster are secondary to its 
carrying power, except that, rightly un- 
derstood, they aid its advertising value. 

There are five aesthetic principles 
that apply to bulletins as well as to all 
art products. They are as necessary to 
art as to life, and come under the rules 
of common sense. 

1. Harmony is a fitting together of 
elements to form an agreeable relation- 
ship. The successful finished product 
has harmony of color, although in a 
poster this permits of vivid hues. It 
has harmony of lines and of masses. 
Diagonal lines should seldom be used 
and lettering rarely, if ever, placed on 
the diagonal. The type of lettering 
should harmonize with the picture. Do 
not use delicate lettering with a big, 
striking picture, or fancy lettering with 
a battle-scene. (See illustration No. 
5.) 

2. Balance is an equitable adjustment 
of- color, line, or mass, so that no ele- 
ment outweighs the other. A large 
area of neutral color may be balanced 
by a small area of brilliant color. (See 
illustration No. 6.) 

A small spot of black on white may 
balance a large area of light or dark 
gray. One large space may be balanced 
by several smaller ones. Curved lines 
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are balanced by straight lines, horizon- 
tal or vertical. 

3. Rhythm is a flowing together or 
a regular recurrence of line, masses or 
color. Rhythm of line is well illus- 
trated in Japanese prints. Rhythm is 
the most musical quality of pictures 
and designs. Flowing water, moving 
clouds, and leaping flames are some of 
nature’s best rhythms. 

4. Contrast comes from opposing 
qualities or elements that enhance one 
another by their differences. We crave 
variety and shun monotony. Blue en- 
hances orange, a curved line emphasizes 
a straight line, black brings out the 
purity of white, a large area calls atten- 
tion to the smallness of a small area. 
Contrast is especially necessary in pos- 
ters. Without it they are _ insipid, 
worthless. For advertising they are as 
unconvincing as colorless individuals. 
(See illustration No. 7.) 

5. Unity is the arrangement of all 
the elements or parts to one purpose or 
effect. It is an agreement of elements. 
Though last, it includes all the others. 
It is to a poster what good government 
is to a community: it uses all parts to 
the best advantage of themselves and 
of the whole. (See illustration No. 8.) 


Reading List on Posters, Lettering and 
Design 


Posters 


Newark (N. J.) Free Public Library. 
Posters and American war posters. 
1917. 

Newark N. J.—Committee of 100. Newark 
posters catalogue. 1916. Essex press 
25c. 

Price, C. M. Posters.’ 1913. Bricka $6.50. 


Lettering and Design 


Batchelder, FE. A. Design in theory and 
practice. 1901. Macmillan $1.75. 
—— Principles of design. 1908. Chic. 
Inland Printer co, $3. 

Day, L. F. Alphabets old and new. 1911. 
Scribner $2.50. 

Dow, A. W. Composition. 1914. Double- 
day $5. 

—— Theory and practice of teaching art. 
1912. Teachers College $1.50. 











| 





No. 5.—Straightforward treatment of 
practical subject. Harmony of line and 
of lettering with subject. In the orig- 
inal, colors harmonious. 





No. 7.—In gold and dark green, a striking 
example of color contrast. Forceful, di- 
rect. The generous spacing here is restful. 


No. 6.—An excellent balance without sym- 
metry. Simple, but conveying its meaning 
clearly, with an appealing humor. 


No. 8.—Lettering, picture and conception 
are a complete unity. The placement adds 
to this much-to-be-desired effect. Appropri- 
ately the strongest color is red. 
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Froelich, H. B. Text books of art educa- 
tion. Book 5, p. 51-95. 1904. Prang 
45e. 

Johnston, Edward, 
scription 
$1.50. 

—- Writing and illuminating and letter- 
ing. 1906. Macmillan. New ed. in pre- 
paration. 


Manuscript and in- 
letters. 1910. Macmillan 
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Lyons, Andrew. Grammar of lettering. 
1909. Lippincott $2.50. 

Meinhardt, T. F. Practical lettering. 


1909. Stechert 60c. 
Trezise, F. J. Letters and letter construc- 
tion. 1911. Chic. Inland Printer co. 
$2. 
Typography of advertisements. 
Chie. Inland Printer co. $2. 


1912. 





POSTER BULLETINS AT THE MAY FETE OF THE LIBRARY SCHOOL 


By Ruth M. Lathrop, Student, Library School 


Posters are indeed the signs of the 
times. Probably more than ever before 
have the poster bulletins in the May 
Day Fete this year represented current 
topics and problems about which every- 
one is vitally concerned. Most of the 
pictures were obtained from the grow- 
ing collection at the school—a collec- 
tion kept up-to-date by clipping maga- 
zine covers, advertisements, etc. One 
feature showing originality this year 
was the use of details from the Liberty 
loan, thrift stamp, and other posters, 
making entirely new effects. 

Miss Oehler, art teacher in the Mad- 
ison High School, discussed with the 
class the strength and weakness of each 
poster. In general she declared the 
colors excellent and the pictures and 
slogans well chosen to carry out the 
subjects selected. The most common 
faults proved to be in the lettering, 
spacing, and margins. The “hanging 
committee’ was commended for its 
good results. “Such an_ exhibition,” 
said Miss Oehler, ‘‘should be hung as 
rigidly and symmetrically as_ possible. 
The pictures themselves give variety.” 

In poster making the two important 
factors to achieve are,—First, To attract 
and hold the attention. People will 
not see the poster for long at a time: 
the appeal must be immediate. Sec- 
ond, The aesthetic principles of har- 
mony, balance, contrast, and unity must 
be carefully considered. Let the sub- 
ject dictate the color scheme. The 
reading lists, which accompanied the 
posters in lieu of the books themselves, 


also showed artistic ability in the col- 
ors chosen and the arrangement of the 
material. Descriptions of some of the 
posters are given below with a copy of 
several of the reading lists which are 
especially useful at this time. A com- 
plete list of the bulletins, as set forth 
in the artistic May Day catalogue, is 
also given. 

A fitting introduction to the exhibit 
was the May Day poster, hung conspic- 
uously near the entrance,—a group of 
children joyously dancing under an arch 
of pink flowers—the whole, a delicate 
combination of pink and gray. The 
May basket hung under this poster, and 
together they gave the May Day touch. 


The Art of the Poster 


A Maxfield Parrish picture of an ar- 
tist holding palette and brush, tipping 
his head to get the effect of what he 
has drawn was appropriately used for 
this poster. The colors were bold blues 
and yellows in good contrast to the 
brown mounting used, with an under 
mount of darker brown. The picture 
was well placed on one side, balanced 
with the legend on the other side. The 
reading list accompanying the poster is 
given on page 148 of this number of 
the Bulletin. 


Women in War 


On a gray background was placed a 
large Red Cross, and superimposed in 
its center an oval-shaped picture of a 
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motherly old woman knitting for the 
soldiers, (from a cover of Saturday 
Evening Post, Nov. 10, 1917). A double 
mounting of red formed a narrow mar- 
gin around the whole. See illustration 
No. 8. The list of books to accompany 
the poster follows: 


General References 


Atherton, G, F. Living present. 1917. 

Boardman, M. T. Under the Red Cross 
flag at home and abroad. 1917. 

Clarke, I. C. American women and the 
world war. 1918. 

Cosens, Monica. Lloyd George’s munition 


girls. 1916. 
Fraser, Helen. Women and war work. 
1918. 


Hewes, Amy. Women as munition mak- 
ers, & Munition workers in England 
and France, by H. R. Walter. 1917. 

Kellogg, Charlotte. Women of Belgium. 
1917. 

Stone, Gilbert. Women war workers. 
1917. 


Personal Narratives 


Aldrich, Mildred. Hilltop on the Marne. 
1915. 

Aldrich, Mildred. Edge of the war zone. 
1917. 

Huard, F. W. My home in the field of 
honour. 1916. 

Huard, F. W. My home in the field of 
mercy. 1917. 

Letters from a French hospital. 1917. 

“Mademoiselle Miss”. 1916. 

Van Vorst, Marie. War letters of an Am- 
erican woman. 1916. 


Pamphlets 


Arbuthnot, C. C. Women’s economic serv- 
ice in time of war. (Western Reserve 
University Bulletin, Vol. XX, No. 3) 
1917. 

Bullard, W. I. Women’s work in war time. 
1917. 

War Office. Women’s work in maintaining 
the industries and export trade of the 
United Kingdom. 1916. 

Ministry of Munitions. Notes on the em- 
ployment of women on munitions of 
war. 1916. 

U. S. Consul. Series of reports on substi- 
tution of female labor in British tex- 
tile mills. 1917. 


The New Line-up 


This poster had a distinctly military 
atmosphere. A soldier, a farmer and a 
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blacksmith stand at attention, each pre- 
senting arms—the soldier, his gun, the 
farmer, a hoe, and the blacksmith, a 
hammer. The mounting was especially 
appropriate in color—a double mount 


of blue on khaki. The picture was- 


taken from a cover of Leslie’s, June 21, 
1917. The list of books selected to ac- 
company the picture represented each 
element of the group. 


In the Garden 


Gilbert, A. W. The potato. 1917. 

Green, S. B. Vegetable gardening. 1914. 

Kruhm, Adolph. Home vegetable garden. 
1914. 

Rexford, E. E. Home garden. 1911. 

Rockwell, F. E. Home vegetable garden. 
1911. 

Verrill, A. H. Harper's book for young 
gardeners. 1914. 

Watts, R. L. Vegetable gardening. 1912. 


In the Army 


Andrews, L. C. Fundamentals of military 
service. 1916. 

Carter, W. H. The American army. 1915. 

Collins, A. F. How to fly. 1917. 

Kerrick, H. 8S. Military and naval Am- 
erica. 1916. 

Kilmer, W. G. The cantonment manual. 


1917. 
Munday, A. H. The eyes of the army and 
navy. 1918. 


Stirling, Yates. Fundamentals of naval 
service. 1917. 

Williams, Dion. Army and navy uniforms 
and insignia. 1917. 


In Industry 


Bond, P. S. The engineer in war. 1916. 

Bullard, Arthur. Mobilising America. 1917. 

Jones, E. D. Administration of industrial 
enterprises. 1916. 

Kellor, F. A. Industrial Americanization 
and national defense. 1917. 

Sisson, F. H. Over the top in business and 
finance. 1917. 

Taylor, F. W. The principles of scientific 
management. 1914. 


At Freedom’s Call 


A reproduction of a painting by J. G. 
Ferris, found in the Ladies’ Home Jour- 
nal for Sept. 1917, was used. Although 
depicting a scene in Civil War days, the 
picture presents a subject which is very 
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timely. A young man, wearing the blue 
uniform of the northern army, is 
bravely bidding farewell to his bride, 
whose expression reveals the tragedy of 
war. The American flag, draped over 
the portrait of Washington, adds a fur- 
ther patriotic touch. The colors are ex- 
cellent—yellows, blues, brown and a 
dash of red. 


Those Who Answered 
* Then— i801 


Benton, €. E. As seen from the ranks. 

Forsyth, G. A. Thrilling days in army life. 

Grant, U. 8S. Personal memoirs. 

Jones, J. L. An artilleryman’s diary. 

Kellogg, J. A Capture and escape. 

Kieffer, H. M. Recollections of a drummer 
boy. 

Sherman, W. T. Memoirs. 


Now—1017 


Buswell, Leslie. Ambulance No. 10. 

Chapman, V. E. Letters from France. 

Dawson, C. W. Carry on. 

Empey, A. G. Over the top. 

Holmes, R. D. A Yankee in the trenches. 

McConnell, J. R. Flying for France. 

Robinson, W. J. My fourteen months at 
the front. 

Seeger, Alan. Letters and diary. 

Stevenson, W. Y. At the front in a flivver. 

Winslow, C. D. With the French flying 
corps. 


Better Cities 


A distant view over the roofs of a 
large city, whose towers and sky-scrap- 
ers almost merge into the soft tones of 
the sky, was the picture shown. The 
predominating colors were yellows, 
browns, pinks, and soft greens. See il- 
lustration No. 5. 


General Conditions 


American municipal progress, by Charles 
Zueblin. Revised edition. 1916. 
Modern city and its problems, by F. C. 

Howe. 1915. 
Munieipal functions, by H. G. James. 1917. 


Government 


City manager, by H. A. Toulmin. 1915. 

New city government, by Henry Bruere. 
1912. 

Principles and methods of municipal ad- 
ministration, by W. B. Munro. 1916. 
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Public Utilities 


Municipal ownership, by C. D. Thompson. 
1917. 

Public policies as to municipal utilities, 
collected by the American academy of 
political and social science. 1915. 

Regulation of municipal utilities, edited by 
Cc. L. King. 1912. 


Recreation 


Community theatre, by Louise Burleigh. 
1917. 

Festivals and plays in schools and else- 
where, by Percival Chubb. 1912. 

Practical conduct of play, by H. S. Curtis. 
1915. 


City People 


City workers’ world, by Mrs. M. Kk. Simk- 
hovitch. 1917. 

Spirit of youth and the city streets, by 
Jane Addams. 1909. 

Woman’s work in municipalities, by Mrs. 
M. R. Beard. 1915. 


All America in Step 


A cover of the Saturday Evening Post, 
Sept. 15, 1917, furnished the picture. 
Three small urchins are playing soldier, 
one with a real gun and the other two 
carrying poles. The young drill-master, 
wearing a wooden sword, is vehemently 
commanding one member of his “army” 
to get in step. A light gray mounting 
was used as the background. The list 
accompanying the bulletin might well 
have been books on drill regulations, 
tactics, marching, ete., but the follow- 
ing list was equally as appropriate, 
showing the wide use that can be made 
of modern illustrations of war signifi- 
cance. 


Garden Books 
For the Home Gardener 


Albaugh, B. F. Home gardening, vege- 
tables and flowers. 1918. 

Duncan, Frances. When mother lets us 
garden. 1909. 

Kruhm, Adolph. Home vegetable garden. 
1914. 

Rexford, E. E. Home garden. 1911. 

Rockwell, F. E. Home vegetable garden- 
ing. 1911. 

Verrill, A. H. Harper’s book for young 
gardeners. 1914. 
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For the Truck Gardener 


Corbett, L. C. Garden farming. 1913. 
Gilbert, A. W. The potato. 1917. 

Green, S. B. Vegetable gardening. 1914. 
Watts, R. L. Vegetable gardening. 1912. 


Books on Food 


Cooper, L. F. How to cut food costs. 
1917. 

Franks, Mrs. 'l. Q@. Household organiza- 

tion for war service. 1917. 

Hints to housewives. 1917. 

Haskin, F. J. War cook book for Ameri- 
can women. 1917. 

Illinois state council of defense. Official 
recipe book. 1917. 

Kellogg, V. L. Food problem. 1917. 

Mackay, L. G. Housekeeper’s apple book. 
1917. 

Murphy, C.J. AmericanIndiancorn. 1917. 

O’Brien, Charles. Food preparedness in 
the United States. 1917. 

Partridge & Conklin. Wheatless and meat- 
less days. 1918. 

Stern & Spitz. Food for the worker. 1917. 

U. S. Food administration. Ten lessons on 
food conservation. i917. 

Wade, Mrs. M. L. Book of corn cookery. 
1917. 





- Help Us Save the Babies 


A tiny golden-haired child, her blue 
eyes full of wonder, is sitting in an old- 
fashioned cradle, entirely forgetful of 
her doll. The delicate shades of browns, 
blues, and yellows with a touch of pink 
harmonized very well with the soft blue 
mounting. The picture (taken from the 
Delineator of March, 1917) was placed 
at one side of the mount, the slogan 
printed on the other for the desired bal- 
ance. 


Maternity 


Slemons, J, M. The prospective mother. 
1912. 

West, Mrs. M. M. Prenatal care. 1913. 

Wheeler, Marianna. Before the baby 
comes. 1914. 


Hygiene of Mother and Child 


Comstock, Sarah. Mothercraft. 1915. 

Davis, E. P. Mother and child. 1911. 

Sadler, W.S. & L. K. The mother and her 
child. 1916. 
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Infant Care and Hygiene 
Books 


Holt, L. E. Care and feeding of children. 
8th ed. 1915. 

Kerley, C. G. Short talks with young 
mothers. 2d ed. 1915. 

Tweddell, Francis. How to take care of 
the baby. 3d ed. 1915. 

West, Mrs. M. M. Infant care. 1914. 

Wheeler, Marianna. Young mother’s hand- 
book. 1914, 


Pamphlets 


Vhe child. Metropolitan life insurance co. 
1912. 

Holt, L. E. & Shaw, H. L. K. Save the 
babies. 1915. 

Hunt, C. L. Food for young children 
1916. 

Knox, J. H. jr. Baby welfare. 

Mendenhall, D. R. & Daniels, A. L. What 
to feed the children. 1917. 

Save 100,000 babies. Children’s bureau. 
1918. 

Shaw, H. L. K. Your baby: how to keep 
it well. 


Conservation of the Child 
Books 


Mangold, G. B. Child problems. 1913. 


Pamphlets 


Hibbs, H. H. jr. Infant mortality. 1916. 
Infant welfare work in war time. Chil- 
dren’s bureau. 1918. 


Other bulletins deserving special men- 
tion were: 

Arabian Nights. A Maxfield Parris 
picture illustrating the tale of the 
Fisherman and the genii was utilized 
very successfully. The mysterious 
smoke issuing from the vase, and the 
magic city in the background produce 
an effect of the supernatural; the col- 
ors are striking—rich browns and 
blues, the mounting effective—a regal 
double mount of purple on red, further 
enhanced by the gilt lettering outlined 
in red. 

Democracy for the World. A detail 
cut from a Liberty loan poster made 
this bulletin—an old-time scene in front 
of Independence Hall, a large crowd be- 
ing addressed by an impassioned orator. 
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The colors, bright blues, browns, and 
tans with a dash of red were in strik- 
ing contrast with the brown mounting. 
The slogan of the bulletin, Democracy 
for the Worid, was placed on the mount 
in the position of the liberty bell on the 
original poster. 

Great War of the World. Another 
detail from a Liberty loan poster—a 
group of soldiers hurl themselves madly 
forward, the American flag in their 
midst. An effect almost of mystery 
was obtained by the black background 
into which the rushing figures seem to 
disappear. The red lettering, the Amer- 
ican flag, and a dash of orange-red sky 
are the only bright spots in the picture. 

Inventors and Inventions. The pic- 
ture (taken from a cover of Collier's 
Weekly) represents Benjamin Franklin 
holding the cord connecting his kite and 
the many inventions based upon elec- 
tricity; the wireless, the telephone, the 
telegraph, the electric light, etc. 
Franklin is watching these inventions 
with a fatherly interest. Dull gray pa- 
per made an harmonious background 
for the whole, and in good contrast with 
the dash of orange and red in the pic- 
ture. Such a poster would make boys 
wish to read books on electricity and in- 
ventions. See illustration No. 1. 

The Latest Out. Clad in a glowing 
red top-coat, a town crier, carrying an 
old fashioned lantern, can well be pro- 
claiming the latest books received at 
the library, either personal war narra- 
tives, war poetry, or fiction. A gray 
background and bright red letters added 
to the effect of originality. 

Parlez-vous Francais? A clever use 
of the Saturday Evening Post cover of 
Sept. 22,1917. A demure French peas- 
ant girl is waiting patiently while a 
young American soldier searches fran- 
tically in his French dictionary for 2 
necessary word. 

Rovers of the Sea. A wicked “your- 
money-or-your-life’’ pirate stands in a 
domineering attitude on the prow of a 
boat, his scarlet cape floating defiantly 
in the gale. A black background made 
the dashing colors and the red lettering 
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all the more prominent and surely ex- 
pressed fierceness. 

Speeding for Uncle Sam. An im- 
mense engine plunges forward seem- 
ingly at a terrific rate of speed. The 
blackness of the engine in contrast to 
the tones of yellow, the yellow letters 
on the black background, with the nar- 
row yellow margin around the whole— 
all make a wonderfully effective com- 
bination, and no one would escape the 
books on railroads that would be dis- 
played with the bulletin. See Illustra- 
tion No. 3. 

Travel by Book—Save the Railroads 
for Food. A train is crossing a trestle 
on the brink of a great rocky gorge in 
the midst of snow-capped mountains; 
the predominating colors, blue and 
green. An original feature was the use 
of a green blotter for a mount. The 
slogan of the poster was especially ap- 
propriate for this year. A list of inter- 
esting books on American travel accom- 
panied the bulletin. 

Washington. Washington stands on 
the brow of a snow-covered hill, point- 
ing into the distance. Closely follow- 
ing him are his men, ragged and crip- 
pled, but full of devotion. The blues, 
reds, and yellows were in striking con- 
trast to the royal blue mounting and 
the gilt lettering. An admirable poster 
for Feb. 22. 

The following is a list of the posters, 
with the student artist of each: 


All America in step. Miss Orr. 

America in the war. Miss Wade. 

America, the melting pot. Miss Smith. 

Arabian nights. Miss Wade. 

Art of the poster. Miss Cochran. 

At Freedom’s call. Miss Dickinson. 

3ed time stories. Miss Newman. 

Behind the footlights. Miss Clarke. 

Better cities. Miss Burmeister. 

Bird books. Miss Isphording. 

Books and their makers. Miss Beech. 

The classic Mediterranean. Miss Isphord- 
ing. 

Democracy for the world. Miss Magee. 

Do your bit. Miss Royce. 

Food conservation. Miss Clarke. 

For little folks. Miss Wade. 

French drama. Miss Bacon. 

Fun for rainy days. Miss Nolte. 

George Washington. Miss Houston. 
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Glimpses of nature. Miss Dickinson. 
Great war of the world. Miss Wade. 
Help us save the babies. Miss Royce. 

In field and meadow. Miss Sharpe. 

In grandmother’s day. Miss Laurson. 

In the land of romance. Miss Wade. 
Inventors and inventions. Miss Rechcygl. 
It pays to advertise. Miss Wade. 

Junior Red Cross. Miss Schrage. 

The latest out. Miss Wade. 

Library closed July 4th. Miss Burmeister. 
A little nonsense now and then. Miss Wade. 
Love lyrics. Miss Skaar. 
May day. Miss Nolte. 

A message from the front. 
Musicians. Miss Isphording. 
The new lineup. Miss Skaar. 
Oh, a life on the sea. Miss Newman. 
Once upon a time. Miss Twells. 


Miss Fink. 
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Our little fur friends. Miss Kelly. 

Over Japan way. Miss Warner. 

Pageants and pageantry. Miss Reed. 

Patriotism. Miss Wade. 

Rainy-day books. Miss Schrage. 

Rovers of the sea. Miss Newman. 

Scotland in song and story. Miss Wade. 

Speeding for Uncle Sam. Miss Stingly. 

Summer reading. Miss Newman. 

Summer sports. Miss Rechcygl. 

“Them wimmen.” Miss Stingly. 

They who knock at our gates. Miss Weil. 

A touch of nature. Miss Lathrop. 

Travel by book—save the railroads for food. 
Miss Culver. 

The war garden. 

We and our neighbors. Miss Wade. 

Women’s war service. Mrs. Whyte. 

Women in war. Miss Kobetich. 


Miss Royce. 





LIBRARY SCHOOL OF THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


Mary Emogene Hazeltine, Preceptor 


May Day is always the occasion of the 
spring quarter, and the event this year 
was fully in keeping with the spirit of 
the day. It is ‘‘open house” day for 
the School in Madison, it is home-com- 
ing day for alumni, and poster bulletin 
day for the present class. Mr. William 
Warner Bishop, Librarian of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan was the speaker, 
giving a most able lecture on the Man- 
uscripts and Books in the Fifteenth Cen- 
tury, the Golden Age of Printing. The 
lecture was illustrated with slides, many 
of them colored, that had been made 
for the occasion. The audience filled 
the large auditorium of the Public Li- 
brary, which shows far more than any 
formal report the interest which Mr. 
Bishop’s presentation of the subject 
awakened. 

Following the lecture, a reception 
was held in the quarters of the School, 
where a special exhibition of rare 
books, loaned by the Wisconsin Histori- 
cal Library and the University Library 
was a great attraction. The poster 


bulletins made by the class were dis- 
played in the gallery, and were enjoyed 
by all the guests, who praised them for 
their effective coloring, lettering, and 
timely slogans. 





of the posters and a complete list of 
the exhibit will be found on pages 149- 
154 of this number of the Bulletin. 

Former classes will discover at once 
the omission of the serving of coffee 
following the lecture, and the further 
fact that apparently the class of 1918 
failed to present a gift to the School. 
But in these war times even the tradi- 
tions of May Day must be set aside for 
food conservation, and the adoption by 
the class of a fatherless son of France, 
a lad of seven, Robert Deschéres, was a 
true war-time memorial for the School. 
As the “class of the training camp’’, 
the name given them early in the year, 
they have carried out the appellation in 
the discipline they have expected tne 
course to give, in their definite ideals 
for public service, and in their team 
work. 

Both the lecture room of the School 
and the foyer were given over to the 
exhibitions, which were attractively dis- 
played and labeled by the committees 
in charge. The lecture room of the li- 
brary on the ground floor, the stairway 
leading to the School, and its quarters 
were most artistically decorated to 
camouflage May weather in lieu of that 


A description of some prevailing on April 27, the day of the 
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celebration. Branches of pine and 
spruce masqueraded for feathery spring 
branches, and apple-blossoms were man- 
ufactured from tissue paper and tied to 
dry branches. A May basket hung on 
the door as custom required. Flags 
were draped with the spring decora- 
tions, a note of training camp. 

The same camp note was carried out 
in the catalogues of the poster exhibi- 
tion which were provided by the com- 
mittee having the hanging of the pos- 
ters in charge. The covers of the cat- 
alogues were in khaki color, tied with 
red, white, and blue, with a flag for a 
cover emblem, and the ideal of the class 
expressed in the phrase from Margaret 
Sherwood, ‘‘our task is not to fail at 
the crisis’? prominently placed. 

The gallery and foyer of the School 
have always lent themselves to exhibi- 
tions which have been arranged to sup- 
plement and illustrate various courses. 
But the present year has been peculi- 
arly one of exhibitions, due, no doubt, 
to the increasing emphasis everywhere 
on visual instruction. In January, the 
students themseives had a loan exhibi- 
tion in the foyer cases, each bringing 
one article of interest, descriptively la- 
beled. The arranging of these articles 
in related groups and their proper dis- 
play, was excellent preparation for the 
food and other patriotic exhibits that 
became part of their field work later. 
In April, in connection with Miss Mer- 
rill’s lectures on library extension, the 
cases were requisitioned for photo- 
graphs, plans, and charts showing the 
extension work and plans of various 
libraries. The A. L. A. exhibit on bind- 
ing and mending occupied the walls of 
the gillery at the time of the lectures 
on binding by Miss Turvill. An illum- 
inating exhibit of books for the blind, 
literature concerning the work with 
them, and articles made by the blind, 
was on view at the time of Miss Welles’ 
lecture on ‘Work for the Blind’. Two 
blind students in the Universitv gave a 
demonstration of reading for the class. 
Liberty Loan, thrift stamp, and food 
posters have been displayed in the gal- 
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lery, and their composition, lettering, 
and appeal studied. Other exhibits dur- 
ing the first semester added to the vital- 
ity and interest of the daily routine.’ 
Books in different groups and classes 
are always on exhibition in cases espe- 
cially designed for book displays. 

The work of the spring quarter con- 
tinues the courses in reference, book 
selection, cataloguing, children’s work, 
and library economy, and introduces 
the work in public documents, subject 
bibliography, and library administration 
and equipment. Current topics have 
been discussed by authorities in different 
fields, beginning with Miss Stearns who 
spoke of The Library and the Ideal De- 
mocracy, and continuing with The Dry 
Movement by Mr. Emerson Ela, President 
of the Madison Dry League; Woman 
Suffrage by Mrs. Glenn P. Turner, of the 
Legislative Reference Library, and Rus- 
sia by Prof. Ross, who added to his vivid 
talk on life in Russia, a discussion of how 
a book of travel is written. Special lec- 
tures on professonal subjects have been 
given as follows: The Library of Con- 
gress (illustrated) by Mr. W. W. Bishop, 
Librarian, University of Michigan; Inter- 
changeable School and Library Methods 
by Prof. C. S. Pendleton of the Depart- 
ment of English, in charge of teachers’ 
courses; Opportunities of High School Lt- 
brary Work. by Miss Edith L. Cook, Li- 
brarian, East Technical High School, 
Cleveland; Newspapers in Public Libran 
ries by Prof. W. G. Bleyer, Department 
of Journalism. 

The special problem of the spring 
term for every student is the compila- 
tion of a subject bibliography and sub- 
jects for these bibliographies have been 
assigned as follows: 


Adaptations from Shakespeare—Miss Nolte. 

Adult illiteracy in the United States—Miss 
Laurson 

An annotated list of the published books of 
Woodrow Wilson—Miss Clarke. 

Applications of “Fair Value” by public util- 
ity commissions—Miss Kobetich. 

Autobiographical reminiscences of childhood 
in American fiction—Miss Beech. 

Coal—Miss Stingly. 

Development of Detroit—Miss Kelly. 
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Development of water power and hydro-elec- 
tric plants—Miss Houston. 

French and Belgian cathedrals—Miss La- 
throp. 

The history of paper-making in the United 
States-——Miss Dickinson. 

Wistory of shipbuilding in the United States 
—Miss Rechcygl. 

Housing as a modern problem—Mrs. Whyte. 

The ice industry—Miss Reed. 

The immigrant and the English language— 
Miss Schrage. 

Jane Addams—Miss Isphording. 

Jewish immigrant in literature—Miss Twells. 

Life and art of Auguste Rodin—Miss Magee. 

Linen industry—Miss Bacon. 

A list of references on the criticism of the 
Wessex novels—Miss Royce. 

Milk: its cost and distribution—Miss Orr. 

Modern foreign languages in Americ qn sec- 
ondary schools—Miss Cochran. 

Organization and use of the reference de- 
partment of the public library—Miss 
Fink. 

Planning. building and furnishing of the 
small house: a practical bibliography 
for the prospective builder having a 
moderate income and artistic taste— 


Miss Wade. 
Problem of agricultural labor—Miss New- 
man. 


Problem of the returned soldier, in Canada, 
Great Britain, and the United States— 
Miss Burmeister. 

Public opinion in war time, 1914-1918—Miss 
Warner. 

Qualifications and training of a librarian, 
including certification—Miss Skaar. 
Reading lists on Americanization, personal 
narratives, and causes of the war—Miss 

Weil. 

Representative American historical novels— 
Miss Culver. 

Richard Harding Davis—Miss Smith. 

Socialization of medicine—Miss Sharpe. 


Positions for the graduates have been 
many this year, and as a result 24 ofa 
class of 31 are already (May 18) placed 
for next year. with positions pending for 
others, and temporary summer work 
waiting for any who may be free to ac- 
cept. The demand for trained workers 
far exceeds the supply. The appoint- 
ments are as follows: 


Frances F. Bacon, member, Training class 
for children’s librarians, Cleveland Pub- 
lic Library 

Ruth S. Beech, children’s librarian, Fond du 
Lac (Wis.) Public Library 

Laura E. Burmeister, cataloguer, Library of 
the North Dakota Agricultural College, 
Fargo 
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Ruth S. Cochran, assistant, Racine (Wis.) 
Public Library 

Catharine Culver, assistant librarian, Mil- 
waukee Journal 

Julia M. Fink, assistant reference librarian, 
Aurora (lll.) Public Library 

Alice L. Isphording, assistant, Cincinnati 
Public Library 

Gertrude Kelly, assistant, Detroit Public Li- 
brary 

Ruth M. Lathrop, reference librarian, Madi- 
son (Wis.) Free Library 

Edla M. Laurson, librarian, Mitchell (Se. 
Dak.) Public Library 

Anna M. Magee, assistant, reference dept. 
Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh 

Irene M. Newman, assistant, Minneapolis 
Public Library 

Claire Nolte, children’s librarian, Antigo 
(Wis.) Public Library 

Edna D. Orr, assistant, Cincinnati Public Li- 
brary 

Edith A. Rechcygl, librarian, Stanley (Wis.) 
Public Library 

Jessie E. Reed, branch Ifbrarian, Chicago 
Public Library 

Elizabeth Royce, cataloguer, Waterloo 
(Iowa) Free Library 

Jean M. Sharpe, assistant, Library ef the 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor 

Martha oO. Skaar, librarian, Waukesha 
(Wis.) High School Library 

Miriam E. Smith, assistant, Library of the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington 

Grace M. Stingly, librarian, Rochester (Ind.) 
Public Library 

Geneva <A. Twells, assistant, East Side 
Branch, Evansville (Ind.) Public Li- 
brary 

Gertrude Weil, assistant, West Side Branch, 
Evansville (Ind.) Public Library 

Mrs. Flora H. Whyte, reviser, Wisconsin Li- 
brary School 


School Notes 


Visiting alumnae and librarians for 
May day were Gertrude Cobb, 1911, 
Laura J. Gage, Frances A. Hannum, 
and Claire E. Shadall, 1915, and Flor- 
ence C. Day, 1916; Amy Noll, librarian, 
Whitewater Normal School; Edith Pat- 
terson, children’s librarian, Fond du 
Lae Public Library; and Nellie McAl- 
pine, librarian, Beloit Public Library. 

Recent guests at the School have been 
the officers of the Wisconsin State Ltit- 
brary Association, Lilly M. E. Borresen, 
president; Caroline C. Shaw, secretary; 
and Mrs. Winifred Davis, treasurer 
Other welcome visitors were Jessie W. 
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Bingham, 1914, and Mrs. Lois Spencer 
Severin, 1911. 

Elizabeth Royce of the class of 1918 
taking the joint course in the college of 
Letters and Science and Library School, 
was elected to Phi Beta Kappa at its 
recent election. 

Miss Gage and Miss Hannum of the 
class of 1915 presented the School with 
a Victor record—Galli-Curci in Caro 
Nome from the Opera of Rigoletto. 

Several of the students are making 
poster bulletins for Mr. Dudgeon to use 
at the A. L. A. Library, Camp Perry, 
Great Lakes Naval Training Station. 
Miss Wade is chairman of the commit- 
tee, and is assisted by the Misses New- 
man, Houston, Schrage, Stingly, Twells, 
and Rechecygl. 


Alumni Notes 


Helen Cochran, reviser for the School 
since her graduation in 1916, died sud- 
denly in Memphis, Tenn., on April 28. 
Miss Cochran had gone south in Janu- 
ary on leave of absence because of ill 
health. She was a library worker of 
scholarship and professional promise 
and her death is a loss not only to her 
co-workers but to the library world. 
She had an invincible spirit, and _ be- 
cause of this, few realized how very 
frail she was. Her intelligence, her 
culture, her sweet and womanly nature 
were shining traits, and made her not 
only a valued member of the Library 
School faculty, but a loyal friend and 
winning companion. 

Marion E. Frederickson, 1913, has 
been engaged as general assistant by 
the Madison (Wis.) Free Library, for 
the ensuing year. 

Freda M. Glover, 1913, who has 
been children’s librarian in the East 
Portland Branch of the Portland Pub- 
lic Library, has accepted a part time 
position in the children’s department of 
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the Seattle Public Library, taking sev- 
eral courses in the University of Wash- 
ington in addition to her library work. 

Marion Humbie, 1913, has been re- 
leased by the Detroit Public Library for 
four weeks to assist in A. L. A. War 
Service at Washington headquarters. 

Ethel E. Else, 1915, has been ap- 
pointed assistant field librarian for the 
South Dakota Free Library Commission, 
at Pierre. Miss Else has been cata- 
loguer at the Madison (Wis.) Free Li- 
brary since her graduation. 

Ada M. Pratt, 1915, who has served 
as assistant field librarian for the South 
Dakota Free Library Commission has 
resigned, to accept the librarianship of 
the Watertown (S. Dak.) Carnegie Li- 
brary. 

Lillian S. Moehlman, 1917, has ac- 
cepted the appointment of cataloguer in 
the Madison Free Library, a _ position 
made vacant by the resignation of Miss 
Else. 

Vivian Swerig, 1917, received pro- 
motion in March to the librarianship 
of the Wheeler Branch, Public Library, 
Evansville, Indiana. 


Summer School Notes 


Maud R. Macpherson, 1898, 1902, 
1904, has accepted the acting-librarian- 
ship of the Umatilla County Library at 
Pendleton, Oregon, during the absence 
of the librarian in war work. 

Alice Millerd, 1909, librarian, New 
London Public Library is serving for a 
few months as temporary assistant in 
the Racine Public Library. 

Elsa Wiggenhorn, 1912, assistant, 
Platteville State Normal School re- 
signed the first of May. The position is 
being temporarily filled by Lillian 
Mundt, summer school 1910. 

Pearl Snell, 1916, assistant in the 
Racine Public Library resigned May 1. 
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"ROUND THE CIRCLE 


Edited by Helen Turvill 


As a matter of record for the future, as well as suggestion in the present, re- 
ports in this column telling what the libraries in Wisconsin are doing, seem of 
sufficient value to warrant an appeal to every librarian and trustee for aid in mak- 
ing them full and complete. One librarian in sending her notes says ‘‘After read- 
ing the last number of the Bulletin, 1 am writing to tell you what this library has 


been doing along the line of food conservation.” May we hear from many others.: 


As soon as you receive this issue send in notes so that they may be in time for the 


next number. 


Appleton. The librarian notes an in- 
creasing interest in history, due of 
course to Our entrance into war. In 
April 1914 only 36 histories were drawn 
compared with 178 called for in the 
same month this year. While women 
are doing less reading, the number 
of children using the library is double 
what it was last year. 

Black River Falls. The library is 
continuing to call attention to the need 
of saving wheat. On April 27, the 
weekly food exhibit consisted of dishes 
made of “left overs’ and an actual rep- 
resentation of what constitutes a 
weekly ration for one person in Eng- 
land and France was shown. A talk on 
“The Food Situation at Present’? was 
given on this occasion by Mrs. R. K. 
Jones. 

Cambria. An appropriation of $209 
instead of $80 has made the village li- 
brary independent of the tag day and 
food sales used in 1917 to supplement 
the smaller fund. 

Clintonville. The librarian sends us 
these notes of spring activities ‘“‘Clin- 
tonville has a population of nearly 4000, 
out of which the library claims 2350 
borrowers. We have about 1100 active 
borrowers, but only 2600 volumes in 
all, and were it not for the traveling li- 
braries we prize so highly, we would 
have considerable trouble. In the 
month of April 1916, 885 volumes were 
loaned while in April 1918, 1985 vol- 
umes were loaned. We have an active 
garden drive on at present and every 
youngster that comes for a book has 


something to say about his or her gar- 
den. The women are interested in all 
our war cooking and come regularly to 
get bulletins and to copy recipes. We 
have a Soldiers Scrap Book and the rel- 
atives and friends of soldiers are more 
than willing to contribute pictures and 
information. Just at present there is a 
great demand for Boy Scout and Camp- 
Fire girl material.” 

Delavan, The librarian has asked 
the county superintendent to appoint a 
Library Day at each neighboring rural 
school and have the pupils visit the li- 
brary with the teacher. The librarian 
will give them a talk on how to use the 
library and will finish with a _ story. 
Primarily to accommodate the country 
children attending the city schools, who 
are unable to come after school, the 
library will be opened from 12:30 to 
1:30 each school day. 

Colored pictures from an old copy of 
Alice in Wonderland with the Tenniel 
and Kirk illustrations are shown upon 
the screen by means of a projectoscope 
at the story hours. 

A war poster contest was held at the 
library in May. The four best ones 
were made by pupils at the State Schoo! 
for the Dumb. Tae only condition tm- 
posed on contestants was that the 
theme of the poster must be one of the 
following: 

Cleanliness is next to patriotism, 1918 
Food saved, men saved 


Money goes up in smoke (fuel) 
Sow the seeds of victory (garden) 





! 
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Stamp is a_ step nearer victory (thrift 
stamps) 

Good Samaritan (Red Cross) 

Hand to the helpless (Belgian Babies or 
Baby Week) 


Volunteer workers on the scrap books 
met at the library every Monday and 
‘Thursday nights during May. 

In April eirculation showed an _ in- 
crease of 326 over last year’s figures for 
the month, 48% being non-fiction. The 
librarian has decided to place no limit 
upon the number of books patrons may 
draw, except on seven day books, of 
which only one to a card is permitted. 

Durand. The librarian writes: “We 
have had war-food exhibits every week 
for six weeks, different women contrib- 
ut‘ng the baking each time. This food 
was not only displayed, but all who 
«ame were allowed to taste. Type- 
written copies of the recipes were on 
the tables and every one supplied with 
a copy. These meetings took the na- 
ture of en informal round table, the 
ladies exchanged ideas, gave their ex- 
Periences with the different substitutes, 
and suggested new ways of using them. 
We plan to have the recipes printed and 
left with the merchants, who sells the 
flours, for distribution.” 

East Troy. The woman’s club nas 
cleared $25 from a lecture course for 
the benefit of the library. 

Elkhorn. About 200 women visited 
the library on Potato Day. The libra- 
rian sends us a description telling how 
it was carried out. ‘‘How to work out 
a plan whereby we could keep the food 
warm and serve samples to our visitors 
was a great problem. We finally de- 
cided to hold the demonstration at the 
library, and we procured an electric 
chafing dish and an electric plate for 
our use. We cleared two of the read- 
ing tables, kept our electric apparatus 
on one and served from the other. We 
had small tables around the room where 
our visitors could sit and eat what we 
served them. We served the following 
hot dishes: potato soup (brown soup 
made with bacon or bacon drippings 
and potatoes) potato omelet, potato 
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pancakes (of cold mashed potatoes) and 
pimento potatoes (with cheese and 
pimentoes). Then we had potato bread 
(2 kinds) and potato biscuits, potato 
salad (made with French dressing of 
vinegar and oil) and potato cake. We 
gave away multigraph copies of recipes 
and the bulletin Other ways to use pota- 
toes. 

“We advertised this demonstration 
through our local paper, by posters 
around town and_ ~»by slides at our 
movies. We also had the stores adver- 
tise for us, and we announced it at the 
Red Cross meetings and all club meet- 
ings. The library was decorated with 
liberty loan and food posters. Some of 
the posters were made by the High 
School pupils. 

“Very soon we plan to have a milk 
demonstration, showing uses of whole 
milk, also powdered and condensed 
milk, and another, showing the uses of 
corn flour.” 

¥Yort Atkinson. The librarian’s an- 
nual report for the year ending March 
31 was submitted in April. An'encour- 
aging gain in circulation, 5980 volumes, 
is noted. The gift of $1000 from Mrs. 
Worcester has made possible the pur- 
chase of 546 books, thus meeting read- 
ing demands, and from this fund has 
been drawn the money for various im- 
provements in and about the library. 

Fox Lake. A substantial increase in 
appropriation was made when ‘the li- 
brary fund was raised from $225 to 
$500, given because of growing expenses 
and the impossibility of giving enter- 
tainments to raise money in war times. 
The librarian is chairman of the Red 
Cross yarn work and has sold $900 
worth of thrift stamps at the library. 
She has a collection of photographs of 
Fox Lake soldiers in uniform at the li- 
brary. 

Kaukauna. About 250 packages ot 
seeds have been distributed to the chil- 
dren through the library. 

Kewaunee. Minnie Sappert was ap- 
pointed librarian to succeed Mrs. 
Brunckhorst and began her duties April 
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29. She plans to attend the Wisconsin 
summer school. 

Marinette. With the purpose of in- 
creasing the consumption of potatoes 
and saving wheat, the library devoted 
one story hour in April to a potato pro- 
gram. ‘Two little boys gave a dialogue 
entitled General Potato and a food fairy 
tale was told. Several potato exhibits 
have been prepared with appropriate 
posters. Recipes for the use of pota- 
toes were distributed free to children 
for their parents. The recipes are sent 
out by the U. S. Food Administration, 
and had been typewritten by the stu- 
dents of the commercial department at 
the high school. 

Milwaukee. Borrowers using the 
children’s room in the Main Library 
have a gold star pasted upon their 
cards, when they report that they are 
buying thrift stamps. When a War 
Saving Stamp is shown, a blue star is 
pasted upon the borrower’s card and his 
name entered upon the roll of honor 
posted at the charging desk. This roll 
of honor is made up of covers of Leslie’s 
Weekly, March 23, 1918, designed for 
the purpose. 

The war covers of the Literary Digest 
have been cut and mounted on a cream 
color backgrouad, a black line being 
drawn around the pictures. Used as a 
frieze over the book cases in the chil- 
dren’s room these have attracted much 
attention. 

Leaflets on Bird Houses: how to make 
and where to place them, prepared by the 
Wild Life Protective Society of Milwau- 
kee, have been distributed through the 
library. 

Oconto. Two valuable sets of refer- 
ence books have been given the library. 
the Catholic Encyclopedia, by Mr. Jobn 
Noonan, Sr. and Appleton’s Encyclopedia 


of American Biography, by Dr. C. W. 
Stoeltjng. 

Oshkosh. Esther Thrig has been ap- 
pointed librarian of the South Side 


branch to succeed Mayme Leonard, who 
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had gone to Washington as an index 
clerk in the Ordnance Bureau. 

Randolph. The library is receiving 
$600 this year, the sum representing an 
increase of $100. A series of four en- 
tertainments was undertaken with the 
help of the men’s Advancement Asso- 
ciation and the Home Economics and 
Shakespeare clubs, the proceeds to be 
evenly divided between the library and 
the Red Cross. They comprised a lec- 
ture, a musical, a minstrel show, and a 
play, all home talent productions. The 
last is still to be given but the organi- 
zations expect to clear over $500. The 
connection of the rest room with the 
library makes a splendid opportunity 
for war and food publicity work among 
people who come in from the country. 

Stevens Point. The librarian is tak- 
ing active part in the work of collecting 
material on the history of Portage 
county’s part in the great war. 

Owing to prevalence of measles and 
scarlet fever and the large number of 
books that have had to be destroyed, 
none were issued in May to children tn 
grades below the high school. 

Wabeno. A movement to establish 
a public library has started. $150 has 
been appropriated for books, and the 
village clerk will act as librarian. 

Watertown. The demand for war 
books, particularly for personal narra- 
tives, has been so great that duplicate 
copies of the most popular ones have 
recently been added to the renting col- 
lection at the public library. 

Waukesha. In the adult department 
of the library alone 570 new borrowers 
applied for cards and 14,285 books ctr- 
culated during the past year. The gain 
in circulation for April was 364 in this 
department and 205 in the children’s. 

Waupun. The public library is of- 
fering prizes for the best gardens (one 
to a boy and one to a girl) which were 
suecessful through the use of the books 
and other materia] at the library. 
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WAR NOTES FOR LIBRARIANS 


Edited by Jessie Welles 


Why America Fights Germany 
(Cantonment edition) 

The pamphlet issued under this title 
by the Committee on Public Informa- 
tion, March 1918, is exceedingly direct 
and simple. It was written by John S. 
P. Tatlock, Professor at Stanford Uni- 
versity, who has succeeded in putting 
the information in a popular form 
adapted to all sorts of readers. 


Additional Libraries Which Have Col- 
lected Books for Soldiers 


MUCAUIG See eee es, 14 
a a ee 225 
DUPUNGtOY o2 2.26 oso c ete 600 
RMIEOVIORG 26 oe 150 
WENANONINEN, Sree oe Ss SS tie 325 
WMOTe MIVGY 20 oo 100 
MVENBVENO <5 bes ees 526 
MG RUA NNOONN a 5 etc 235 
Galesville —........-.2cue pec, EO 
a a ni 1,279 
MRROIMROMNND: jos is se os te 300 
ROR ee el a ae ca 185 
fCh | a ee er 60 
mame GOnevea oo. = 2225 oo 247 
1) LCL) i. i ee ee ere 126 
MCHOMOMG - 53 mo oe ee 352 
Malton College 22. .-= 300 
Ets, ROROD ee ee ec eee 34 
LL OO a a eae ee eee 52 
WRU WS oo ee ee ee, 124 
Port Washington. ............. 85 
EN 1 0 i ae ese eee ee 225 
G1 i a ae ee eee 100 
RUNES GUCON 5 ao 76 
MOIIGHOWE  <2c ook meee 100 
OS Sa nee See emer es 300 
OND, oie ie ie ye 300 
WIIG WONOE? ot 300 
Wallemeé Bay ..1csceccsucuw se 25 
Present total of books collected 

BY) WONB@OMMIN. i | 44.194 


Reading Aloud to War Workers 

Patriotic reading or story telling to 
Red Cross workers, suggested in the 
Bulletin, January 1918, is again brought 


to the attention of librarians. We all 
hear from the boys who have gone to 
camp that the War Department is giv- 
ing full instruction on why we are at 
war with Germany, as well as using 
every means to stir patriotism, and 
surely workers at home need the same 
broadening. Some groups of Red Cross 
workers using library club rooms have 
expressed a wish for a weekly or daily 
reading and probably all would welcome 
it. The program might be made up of 
some reading on causes and conditions 
of the war, a chapter from one of the 
best personal narratives, a bit of poetry 
and perhaps a story. The aim of all 
selections would be to inform on the 
war, to inculcate rational and healthy 
patriotism and to lead to the reading 
of books and pamphlets. In a recent 
address before the Wisconsin Library 
School, Robert Frost urged that libra- 
rians read aloud to groups of people, 
stirring their impulse to national pride 
by acquainting them with our history, 
our attainments in science and art, and 
our best literature. 

The choice of selections for such a 
program is not easy, for in a Red Cross 
group one has a cross section of so- 
ciety, and must appeal to minds o% 
every calibre and training. The editor 
of this department begs that librarians 
send exact references to selections 
which have been tried and proved, and 
that balanced and successful programs 
be reported in full for publication In 
War Notes. The plan has been tried 
with a Junior Red Cross group by Miss 
Janes, Librarian of the Aram Public Li- 
brary, Delavan, and is about to be tried 
in Kenosha, from both of which places 
we hope to give reports later. 

The person conducting such a read- 
ing should be well qualified for the task. 
In every town there is someone who 
can read and tell stories in a way that 
holds the interest of all hearers. If 
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that person is not the librarian, the lat- 
ter will not find it hard to find her and 
to interest her in this practically un- 
tilled field of national service. 

Useful in this work will be the fol- 
lowing list of books for use in patriotic 
progranis, furnished to the Woman’s 
Committee of the State Council of De- 
fense by the Madison Free Library. 
The books are those to be found in the 
local library, but for the benefit of 
smaller libraries one star is used to 
show the most useful old books and two 
stars indicate recent publications. 


’ Brownlee, J. H. Patriotic speaker 
Carrington, H. B. Beacon lights of 
patriotism 
**Clarke, G. H. 
etry 
**Battle line of Democracy: prose and 
poetry of the great war 
**Cunlifie, J. W. Poems of the great 
war 
Denney, J. V. 
dresses 
Gilder, J. B. American idea 
Great words from great Americans 
Hazeltine, M. W. Orations from Ho- 
mer to McKinley, v. 5-25 
Henley, W. E. Lyrica heroica 
Hoar, G. F. Book of patriotism 
**Holman, C. E. In the day of battle: 
poems of the great war 
Johnston, Alexander. American ora- 
tions 
**Lane, F. K. 
**Lewis, W. M. 


Treasury of war po- 


American public ad- 


The.American spirit 
Voices of our leaders 


**Long, A. W. American patriotic 
prose 
McCaskey, J. P. Lincoln literary col- 
lection 


*Persons, E. A. 
and prose 
Rinehart, M. R. Altar of freedom 
Schauffler, R. H. Lincoln’s birthday 
Memorial dav 
Washington's birthday 
*Scollard, Clinton. Ballads of Amer- 
ican bravery 
**Service, R. W. Rhymes 
Cross man 


Our country in poem 


of a Red 
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Stevens, D. H. American patriotic 
prose and verse 
*Stevenson, B. E. Poems of American 
history a 
Tileston, M. W. Book of heroic bal- 
lads 
**Underwood, J. C. 
**Van Dyke, Henry. 
**Wheeler, W. R. 
the great war 


War flames 
The red flower 
Book of verse of 


Wisconsin’s Great War History Grow- 
ing F 

The State War History Commission 
reports that chairmen have been ap+ 
pointed and committees organized in 52 
counties. The librarians are playing a 
prominent part in this work, and in sev- 
erai counties have been named as secre- 
taries of the committees and custodians 
of the documents. 

Following is a list of the names with 
addressses of the chairmen in counties 
where appointments have been inade: 


Barron—T. T. Hazelberg, Barron. 
Bayfield—Miss Ruth Smith, Washburn. 
Brown—Eben R. Minahan, Green Bay. 
Calumet—G. M. Morrissey, Sec., Chilton. 
Chippewa—C. J. Cunningham, Chip- 
pewa Falls. 
Clark—Judge James O’Neill, Neillsville. 
Crawford—Miss Ona Crume, Prairie du 
Chien. 
Door—H. R. Holand, Ephriam. 
Douglas—John P. O’Connor, Supertor. 
Dunn—R. E. Bundy, Menomonie. 


Eau Claire—Wm. W. Bartlett, Eau 
Claire. 

Fiorence—Mrs. M. Elena Evans, Flor- 
ence. 

Fond du Lac—E. M. Jenison, Fond du 
Lac. 


Forest—John D. Kissinger, Laona. 
Green—Dr. W. B. Monrce, Monroe. 
Green Lake—Mrs. C. §. Morris, Berlin. 
Iowa—Judge Aldro Jenks, Dodgeville. 
Iron—J. E. Murphy, Hurley. 
Juneau—C. W. McNown, New Lisbon. 
La Crosse—F. G. Nogle, La Crosse. 
Lafayette—P. H. Conley, Darlington. 
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Langlade—F. J. Finucane, Antigo. 
Lincoln—Rev. J. W. Davies, Merrill. 
Manitowoc—Dr. Louis Falge, Manito- 
woe. 
Marathon—E. B. Thayer, Wausau. 
Marinette—Frank E. Noyes, Marinette. 
Marquette—Rev. W. M. Ellis, Endeavor. 
Monroe—Louis T. Hill, Sparta. 
Oneida—W. P. Colburn, Rhinelander. 
Outagamie—U. H. Kreiss, Appleton. 





Ozaukee—Theodore A. Boerner, Port 
Washington. 

Pepin—C. M. Hilliard, Durand. 

Pierce—Prof. W. B. Davidson, River 


Falls. 
Portage—M. M. Ames, Stevens Point. 
Price—Mrs. Frank Henry, Phillips. 
Rock—R. B. Way, Beloit. 
St. Croix—Wm. H. Phipps, Hudson. 
Sauk—H. E. Cole, Baraboo. 
Sawyer—R. J. Hennessey, Hayward. 
Sheboygan—F. §S. Morris, Sheboygan. 
Taylor—Geo. H. Elvis, Medford. 
Trempealeau—Judge H. A. Anderson, 
Whitehall. 
Vernon—Miss Esther Butt, Viroqua. 
Vilas—Geo. E. O’Connor, Eagle River. 
Walworth—Mrs. Julius Edwards, Elk- 


horn. 

Washburn—Judge L. H. Mead, Shell 
Lake. 

Washington—Chas. D. Stewart, Pike 
Lake. 


Waukesha—J. H. A. Lacher, Waukesha. 
Waupaca—Albert Weinmann, Jr., Iola. 


Winnebago—Edw. J. Dempsey, Osh- 
kosh. 

Waushara—Rev. James McManus, Co- 
loma. 


Wood—wW. D. Connor, Marshfield. 


Rehabilitation 


Unfamiliar now, this word will soon 
acquire a meaning and familiarity to us 
all, but we must not wait to have this 
forced upon us. Before we entered the 
war many of our eitizens were study- 
ing in Europe the care of the soldier 
who came back from the front to stay 
and to fight life’s daily battle handi- 
capped. During the last year our Gov- 
ernment has established organizations 
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which will be prepared to minimize the 
power of such a handicap insofar as 
science and humanity have found it pos- 
sible to do so. 

Every library must be prepared to 
answer questions as to what can be 
done, what other governments have 
done, and what our Government plans 
to do. Material is obtainable from the 
Study Club department of the Commis- 
sion and the University Extension de- 
partment of the University of Wiscon- 
sin, while the Milwaukee Public Library 
is gathering in its Municipal Reference 
Library ‘“‘material on this subject from 
every possible source.’”’ But the libra- 
rian of the smallest library will not be 
content to ask her patrons to wait for 
all such information. She will want 
something on hand, and whether or not 
she has the Reader’s Guide of course 
will have immediately available a list 
of all periodical material in the library. 

A short statement of the Govern- 
ment’s plan for the soldier who Is 
blinded was published in the Survey, 
December 22, 1917, p. 352. The only 
full account appearing in a periodical 
is in the Outlook for the Blind, October 
1917, p. 54. This is published in Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, at $1.00 a year, single 
copies of back issues selling for from 
50c to $1.00 according to issue. The 
work for blinded soldiers is under the 
Committee on Opthamology of the 
Council of National Defense, Washing- 
ton. Mrs. Harrison T. Garrett has of- 
fered the Surgeon General a beautiful 
estate near Baltimore for this work and 
the Government is establishing there a 
hospital and school for the blind. 

A pamphlet, Suggestions for the Blind 
and Their Friends, reprinted from the 
Outlook for the Blind and obtainable at 
their headquarters would be valuable 
in every library. It gives practical di- 
rections to seeing people as to their 
treatment of the blind and suggestions 
to the blind themselves. 

American Annals of the Deaf, May, 
1918, p. 3064, states that “Surgeon Gen- 
eral Gorgas has announced that deaf- 
ened soldiers of the United States Army 
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and those with speech defects will be 
sent for treatment and _ rehabilitation 
to General Hospital No. 7, at Roland 
Park, Baltimore, Maryland. They will 
be retained in the military service until 
they have attained complete recovery, 
or as complete a recovery as is possible, 
and there will be no relaxation of mil- 
itary discipline. The use of work, men- 
tal and physical, will be required dur- 
ing the convalescent period. There will 
be a special educational officer whose 
duty it will be to arrange for and super- 
vise, under the direction of the com- 
manding officer, the therapeutic work, 
such as curative workshops, classes, 
etc.; to act as technical adviser to the 
commanding officer on this subject; to 
recommend the development of neces- 
sary means to keep patients employed, 
so far as it is possible to do so; to make 
the necessary records of work done in 
his department; to have immediate 
charge of any special training of voca- 
tional nature which can be given with 
the means at hand. These officers are 
to be obtained from the ranks of teach- 
ers, vocational instructors, and others 
especially qualified, and will be selected 
for their training, experience, and pe- 
culiar fitness for the work. Majer 
Charles W. Richardson, M. D., the most 
eminent otologist of Washington, D. C., 
has been appointed director of the work 
for deafened soldiers. No better choice 
could have been made.”’ 

The Annals is published bi-monthly 
at $2.00 a year, Gallaudet College, Ken- 
dall Green, Washington, D. C., and is 
the organ of the American instructors 
of the deaf. The Volta Review, pub- 
lished monthly by the Volta Bureau, 
35th Street and Volta Place, Washing- 
ton, D. C., is more popular in form and 
useful to the deaf and friends of the 
deaf. The subscription price is $2.00 a 
year. 

The best bibliography on rehabilita- 


tion is Vocational Education and Em- 


ployment of the Handicapped reprinted 
from the Monthly Review of the Bureau 
of Statistics, United States Department 
of Labor, Washington, D.C. This isa 
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pamphlet of 29 pages covering maga- 
zine material through October 12, 1917. 

The Extension Division of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin issues a bulletin, 
Desirability of Vocational Education and 
Direction for Disabled Soldiers, which 
every Wisconsin library probably aas 
on file. 


How Children Can Help 


A useful directory of national service 
organizations for children is given in 
St. Nicholas for May, page 596, while 
on the following page may be found an 
article on the Junior Red Cross, an or- 
ganization which is growing rapidly in 
importance. The essential manual deal- 
ing with this work is bulletin ARC 604. 
A Program of Junior Red Cross Service, 
issued by the Department of Develop- 
ment of Junior Membership, American 
Red Cross, Washington, D. C., March 
26, 1918. 

The War History Commission is in- 
terested in children’s gardens and will 
maintain a registration of all youthful 
war gardeners. The form used calls 
for the name, address and age of the 
gardener, names of parents or guar- 
dians, nature of work performed, under 
whose direction, amount of work done 
(in days, weeks, and months), ane 
whether in war gardens or farm work 
One pietures white haired men and 
women fifty years hence showing their 
grandchildren the record of how they 
did their part. 

Copies of a small booklet on gar- 
dening for children may be obtained 
for free distribution from W. Atlee 
Burpee and Co., Philadelphia, Pa. It is 
by Edith L. Fullerton and its title is 
Small Gardens For Small Folks. The 
Illinois State Council of Defense issues 
a war garden primer, Feed yourself, ob- 
tainable in quantity at headquarters, 
120 West Adams Street, Chicago. The 
larger free booklet, Grow a _ vegetable 
garden, published by the International 
Harvester Company, Harvester Build- 
ing, Chicago, and distributed by them 
and by the Illinois Council of Defense, 
would be useful with children on ac- 
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count of its excellent illustrations of 
equipment and processes. It was writ- 
ten by J. H. Prost, Director of Gardens, 
Illinois State Council of Defense. But 
best of all are the books by French, 
Hood and Verrill included in Miss Bas- 
com’s list in the Bulletin, March 1918. 

Of course every Wisconsin library 
has on hand copies of the bulletin is- 
sued by the Wisconsin State Superin- 
tendent of ‘Schools, January 1918, Organ- 
ization and Training of Labor Supply in 
the Public Schools. Other pamphlets 
recommended are Boy Power, U. S. Boys 
Working Reserve, 1712 Eye Street, Wash- 
ington, and Training the Boy to Win the 
War, Illinois State Council of Defense. 

Detroit school children gave valuable 
help in the campaign for books for 
camp libraries. Library Service reports: 


Among the generous gifts for camp libra- 
ries made by the school children of Detroit, 
books given by the boys and girls of the Wil- 
liams school deserve special mention. In ad- 
dition to the older books donated by the pu- 
pils, thirteen new books were purchased by 
them, one from each room, the children giv- 
ing one cent each. The youngsters them- 
selves thought it would be a good idea to 
write greetings to the boys at camp on the 
fiy-leaves of the books—which by the way 
are a remarkably good selection. Here are 
some of their greetings, including that writ- 
ten by the kindergarten, the children’s own 
compositions. We would reprint them all if 
space were not limited, for their sincerity 
will do your hearts good: 

In a copy of Rex Beach's The Barrier: 

“We are little boys and girls not seven 
years old, but we send our best wishes and 
good luck to you who are Uncle Sam's boys. 
We hope that you will soon end the war and 
come back to Yankee Land safe and happy.” 
—The Kindergarten. 

“All good wishes for 
tion.”—Class A. 
of Canaan. 

In The All Highest Goes to Jerusalem: 
“To Uncle Sam's Boys: 

The B 6th class of the Williams School is 
sending you this book, hoping you will enjoy 
it and that it will keep you from getting 
lonesome. We read all about your heroic 
deeds in the paper. We are trying hard to 
do our bit by selling Liberty Bonds, buying 
Thrift Stamps and joining the Red Cross. 
Some day soon we hope to hear that the 
Kaiser and his army have been defeated. In 
return for this book, send the kaiser’s mous- 


health and protec- 
(In Tarkington's Conquest 
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tache or his left ear.’-—Your 
The B-6 Pupils. 

One of the otber schools that gave many 
books for camp use was the Goldberg Schooh 
When one grade reached 100 per cent Red 
Cross membership, the children for a cele- 
bration were allowed to go to the branch li- 
brary, in schoo! hours, each child with a book 
for the soldiers. 

In fact Detroit realizes that the school chitl- 
dren are an indispensable army in every pa- 
triotic drive undertaken. 


true friends, 


A Year’s War Service in 
Largest Library 


Wisconsin's 


In the April number of our contem- 
porary, The Library Log, there appears 
a report of war activities of the Mil- 
waukee Public Library for the past 
year. We quote extracts as sugges- 
tions to the librarians in the state: 

“Scarcely had the troops of Europe 
started to mobilize in 1914 before the 
library began to feel the pressure of 
special demands, and the mobilization 
of special material was begun. The 
Reference Department was probably the 
first to feel these demands. The best 
and latest possible wall and table maps 
of the countries involved were obtained. 
The history, government, political and 
social conditions of these countries be- 
came of increasing interest. The 
science and art of war, army and navy 
life, aeronautics, submarine warfare, 
size of standing armies and navies of 
the world, methods of military training, 
all were of intense popular interest, and 
the necessary books were procured for 
reference and circulation.” 

“The branch librarians who come 
more intimately into contact with their 
patrons have had special opportunity to 
direct reading along patriotic lines 
Reading lists, bulletins and book dis- 
plays have brought results in the de- 
mand for material on American history, 
our national heroes, the historic back- 
ground of the war and our reasons for 
being in it, and also requests for pa- 
triotic poetry and fiction. Assistance 
in all departments of the library has 
been given to teachers and pupils in 
preparing patriotic programs, entertain- 
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ments and debates. Illustrated lectures 
on life in the army and navy were given 
at the South Division library.” 

“Books on food and fuel conserva- 
tion, gardening, domestic economy, 
knitting and needlework were very 
helpful. Government pamphlets were 
freely distributed. For the business 
man all available materia] was obtained 
on the industries which the war has 
stimulated or whose character has been 
changed by war conditions. Those pre- 
paring for civil service examinations 
have been furnished with the civil serv- 
ice manuals, as well as with special 
information bearing on the branch they 
proposed to enter. Young men enter- 
ing military, naval or aviation service 
have been given every possible help.’’ 

“As is fitting in all movements for 
popular education, the Young People’s 
Department has taken a prominent part 
in this work. Much stress has been 
laid on patriotic reading, through 
printed lists, book displays and the li- 
brarian’s personal guidance. The need 
for conservation of food, clothing, 
school material, books (including li- 
brary books) has been emphasized. 
Promptness in returning books has been 
urged as a means of avoiding the waste 
of paying fines. The children have 
been interested in saving for thrift 
stamps by means of talks and the post- 
ing of the names of stamp owners on a 
special bulletin. The boys working on 
farms in the Boys’ Working Reserve 
have been supplied with small collec- 
tions of selected books. A prize con- 
test for the best essay on war saving 
and some related topics, now being 
conducted jointly by the library and the 
Milwaukee Journal is proving of much 
juvenile interest. The special war serv- 
ice of the Boy Scouts and Junicr Rea 
Cross is given publicity and encourage- 
ment through the Young People’s De- 
partment.”’ 

“The Municipal Reference library has 
had unique opportunities for rendering 
war service. It has been of material 
assistance to the County Council of De- 
fense in providing its various depart- 
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ments and bureaus with the technical 
literature necessary to their activities. 
It has also aided the Election Commis- 
sioners in the draft registration work, 
and has furnished information to the 
women’s organizations engaged in war 
work, municipal gardening, etc.’’ 


Small Economies for War Time 


We hear and read much about mak- 
ing over old, discarded picture books 
into new, attractive ones by trimming 
soiled edges and pasting the pictures 
into scrap books made for this purpose. 
The life and usefulness of books made 
over in this way is prolonged greatly,. 
while their attractiveness in the chil- 
dren’s room at once arrests the wander- 
ing attention of the aimless child who 
drifts into the library without a defi- 
nite purpose. In this way a trying 
problem in discipline is solved in an 
easy and natural way. 

Brownie books are expensive and on 
account of their great popularity do not 
wear very long. How to keep a suffi- 
cient number of copies on hand often 
becomes a problem. Have you ever 
tried to make discarded copies of them 
into picture books? They are most 
attractive and can be made artistic by 
putting a border of black ink around 
each picture which can be done quickly 
with a brush and ruler. As the read- 
ing matter in the Brownie books is not 
continuous, one can select the best 
from the few clean pages that have 
happily escaped youthful grime. 

A revised edition of the list of Popu- 
lar Copyrights Suitable for Small Libra- 
ries has been compiled and multi- 
graphed by the Commission. Copies 
are free to libraries of the state, on ap- 
plication to Helen Turvill, Library 
School, Madison, Wisconsin. 

An inexpensive but strong manila 
cover for pamphlets used in the Chicago 
Public Library is made by George E. 
Cole and Company, Conway Building, 
Chicago. Most war pamphlets require 
size 6x 9% inches, which sell at 40 
cents a dozen. A stapler for fastening- 


ncacicntmanineis 
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them into the binder can be purchased 
from the same firm for $2.00, but the 
pamphlets can be sewed in very quickly, 
in which case they open more easily and 
the cost of stapler and staples is saved. 

Soaps and cleaning powders are costly. 
Marble, porcelain, enamel on wall or 
washstand can be cleaned perfectly and 
quickly by the use of a little kerosene 
on a wet cloth, and cork carpet can be 
mopped clean with clear water. 

War time wrapping paper is weak 
and perishable, and books sent through 
the mails suffer unless unusual care is 
used in wrapping. The departments 
which lend books through the state beg 
that librarians will aid them in book 
conservation by wrapping first in news- 
paper and then in an ample covering 
of wrapping paper, by adjusting the 
string with skill and tying it firmly. 


The Soldier’s Reading 


To the high quality of our men’s 
reading there is many a tribute. The 
tired business man who has haunted us 
for years with demands for ripping 
stories because he was too tired to read 
anything better may well hang his head 
in chagrin, for who can question the 
fatigue of our soldier when he finds a 
moment to read? Camp librarians give 
enthusiastic testimony as to the stand- 
ard of choice shown by the men in 
American camps and the Cleveland Pub- 
lic Library Open Shelf for March ana- 
lyzes some of the best war narratives 
for ‘‘verdicts from the front’ as to the 
soldiers’ choice in books, quoting Con- 
ingsby Dawson, A Soldier of France, 
Private Peet, Guy Empey and many 
others, all of whom prove that the edu- 
cated soldier wants real literature. 

A moving tale by James Norman Hall 
shows that in the trenches poetry be- 
comes ‘a talisman, offering just the re- 
lief needed in times of great mental 
strain.” This appeared in the New 
Republic, November 25, 1916, under 
the title Poetry under the Fire Test. 
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Imagine a man “standing in a trench 
knee-deep in muddy water . . . in 
a highly wrought nervous condition’”’ 
from continuous shell fire, and repeat- 
ing Milton to relieve the strain! Yet 
this is one of the incidents which Hall 
reports, the words being 


“Before the starry threshold of Jove’s court 

My mansion is, where those immortal shapes 

Of bright aerial spirits live insphered 

In regions mild of calm and serene air; 

Above the smoke and stir of this dim spot 

Which men call earth, and with low- 
thoughted care, 

Confined and pestered in this pinfold here, 

Strive to keep up a frail and feverish being, 

Unmindful of the crown which virtue gives 

After this mortal change, to her true serv- 
ants 

Among the enthroned gods on sainted seats.” 


At this writing, Mr. Hall is reported 
missing, his aeroplane having been seen 
to fall within the German lines. The 
many friends who have followed his 
career through his writings, and are 


- thrilled month by month by his record 


of- High Adventure in the Atlantic, are 
watching hopefully for a report that he 
is safe somewhere in France. 

A booklet of passages from Brown- 
ing especially applicable to the war and 
its personal problems has been prepared 
by the Browning Society of Boston. 
This is called Browning for the Trenches 
and free copies are being distributed 
through our camps where they are read 
with avidity. 


Duplicate Magazines 


The Waupun Public Library has 
duplicate copies of the following bound 
magazines, in good condition, which it 
will be glad to give to any library that 
needs them. Write Miss Clara lL. 
Lindsley, Librarian. 

Atlantic, v. 45, 46 

Century, v. 7-16, 24, 29-32, 35-40 

Harper, v. 40, 48, 49, 58, 59 

McClure, v. 9 

Scribner’s magazine, v. 14 

Scribner’s Monthly, v. 4, 5, 12, 13, 22 
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BOOK SELECTION DEPARTMENT 


Elva L. Bascom, Chief 


This is a selection of recent books chosen with special reference to the needs of 


the smaller libraries in Wisconsin. 


A limited number of reprints of these lists can 


be furnished to Wisconsin librarians wishing to keep a file for convenient reference. 


Philosophy, Ethics and Religion 


Addison, C. M. The theory and prac- 
tice of mysticism. 1918. 216p. 
Dutton $1.50 net. 230 

“Intimate, simple talks on mysticism, its 
meaning, its use today, and the best method 
of approaching it.” Though delivered to 
theological students, they are equally well 
adapted to the layman. They lead one to 
wonder if the lack of mystical element here 
described may not account for the church’s 
present failure to hold a large group of peo- 
ple. ‘‘The life of the Spirit has been dwind- 
ling, and men and women are beginning to 
feel a loss; a loss not to be supplied by any 
amount of strenuous social service, nor even 
by the ordinary method of church-going.” 


Barrett, W. F. 
the unseen. 


On the threshold of 
1918. 336p. Dutton 
$2.50 net. 134 

A survey of the evidence for survival 
after death and of the phenomena of spirit- 
ualism during the forty or more years in 
which the author has investigated them. As 
his prefacer, Dr Hyslop, says, “he selects 
all his facts with reference to the objections 
which sceptics would bring forward, and 
faces issues boldly.’””’ Many will probably 
find it a sufficient answer to Clodd’s ar- 
raignment (below); both will doubtless 
leave many where they were before—mysti- 
fied and dissatisfied. The poor small library 
can substitute the author’s smaller book, 


Psychical research (Home univ. lib., Holt 
60c) 
Clodd, Edward. The question: “If a 


man die, shall he live again?’’ 
1918. 3813p. Clode $2 net. 134 
“A most telling indictment of spiritual- 
istic beliefs and proceedings,’ based on a 
thorough investigation of the physical and 
psychica! phenomena of spiritualism, and re- 
viewing the famous cases from earliest re- 
cords to Lodge’s Raymond. In two things 
it is unfortunate: the implied inference that 
there is no soul, and an unnecessarily savage 
and scoffing attitude. For answer see Bar- 
rett (above) 


Fosdick, H. E. The meaning of faith. 


1917. 318p. Abingdon press $1 
net. 234 
Brief comment, Scripture reading, and 


prayer for each day during twelve weeks, 
with faith as their underlying thought. 
While intended for personal use, the little 
book may reach many through the library, 
specially now that Dr. Fosdick’s name is 
better known through his Challenge of the 
present crisis. Two earlier books of this 
type are The manhood of the Master and 
The meaning of prayer. 


Lane, F. 
1918. 


K. The American § spirit. 
131p. Stokes 75c net. 
172 or 815 
Thirteen addresses delivered in 1914-17 
which present American ideals in a very 
inspiring way. The Flag Day address, 
“Makers of the flag,” is well known. A very 
useful little book to help meet the demand 
for patriotic literature. 


Montgomery, J. A., ed. Religions of 
the past and present. 1918. 425p. 
Lippincott $2.50 net. 290 

Fourteen lectures given by the members 
of the History of Religions Department of 
the University of Pennsylvania, covering all 
important religions from primitive times to 
medieval Christianity. The aim of the series 
was “to bring home to the reader the ideals, 
the history, and the significance of certain 
great religions.” 


Morse, Richard. Fear God in your own 
village. 1918. 212p. Holt $1.39 
net. 261 
A book for every man or woman who is 
interested in the improvement of village or 
small-town life. It recounts simply and 
vividly how a young minister, with breadth 
of vision as to rural possibilities, practical 
common sense, and a saving sense of humor, 
put the fear of God in place of the fear of 
man into a somewhat decadent New Eng- 
land village, and gave it new, wholesome 
life, self-respect, cleanness of body and soul, 
and a vision for future service. 
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Ships 


Jackson, O. P., & Evans, F. E. The 
marvel book of American ships. 
1917. 391p. illus. Stokes $2.50 
net. 359 

Gives detailed information concerning the 
various types of battleships, merchant ships, 
and yachts, and the life on board. The 
present interest in the subject will make it 
useful for reference. There are many illus- 
trations, but it is poorly bound and there is 
no index. 


Relief Work 


Boardman, M. T. Under the Red Cross 
flag at home and abroad. 2d ed. 
ISt7. 341p. illus. Lippincott 
$1.75 net. 361 

The second edition of a timely and use- 

ful book (Bulletin, February 1916, p. 88) 

but the principal change is the addition of a 

chapter on the developments of the work 

caused by the entrance of the United States 
in the war. 


Deacon, J. B. Disasters (Social work 
ser). 1918. 230p. Russell Sage 
foundation 75c net. 361 

Discusses problems of relief presented by 
the various types of disasters, as disasters 
of the sea, coal mines, floods, fires, tornadoes, 
and the methods used by the Red Cross in 
meeting these problems. Deals only with the 
work of the Red Cross in the United States. 

Of interest to students of relief work. 


Agriculture 


Findlay, Hugh. Practical gardening. 
1918. 388p. _ illus. Appleton 
$2 net. 635 
Very good manual, by the professor of 
horticulture at Syracuse University, author 
of House plants. Among its distinctive fea- 
tures are full tables for gardens of small 
and large size, time of plantings in different 
latitudes (Michigan the farthest west), full 
illustration of planting and growing meth- 
ods, and “what to do month by month’ for 
vegetables, fruits and berries. 


Kruhm, Adolph. Home vegetable gar- 
dening from A to Z. 1918. 294p. 
illus. Doubleday $1.25 net. 635: 

One of the most attractive of garden 
books, in which colored and black and white 
photographs picture the kinds and varieties 
of: the vegetables and growing. methods. 
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The accompanying text is brief but au- 
thoritative and contains the essentials. 
Planting dates are not given, but number of 
days for maturing is usually stated. 


Home Economics 


King, Mrs. C. B. Caroline King’s cook 
book. 1918. 275p. illus. Lit- 
tle $1.50 net. 641 
The first of popular cookbooks to adopt 
the scientific principles which home _ eco- 
nomics experts hope will in time be used by 
housewives generally, and which will un- 
doubtedly increase the amount of good cook- 
ing and ease in doing it. For each distinc- 
tive product a “foundation formula” is 
given, followed by method of preparation 
and recipes for varying it to make different 
dishes. Very practical. Well illustrated 
and well bound. 


Manual of wheatless recipes. 1918. 
45p. Woman’s committee, Dane 
County Council of Defense, Madi- 
son, Wis. paper 10c. 8c each in 
quantities over 50. 641 

The excellent result of the work of a food 
board which tested new and modified old 
recipes in order to secure a variety of dishes 
which can be depended upon. Those re- 
quiring any proportion of wheat have been 
taken out, but will be printed later if the 
wheat supply warrants it. 


Murphy, C. J. American Indian corn. 

1917. 128p. Putnam 75c_ net. 

641 

Contains several attractive as well as 

practical corn dishes not found in Wade's 

Book of corn cookery, also some western 

Indian dishes. Some libraries might well 
own both books. 


Nesbitt, Florence. Household manage- 
ment (Social work ser.) 1918. 
170p. Russell Sage foundation 
75c net. 640 

An excellent little book for the _ social 
worker or visiting housekeeper who is try- 
ing to improve food habits in the ignorant 
and poor home. Based on her own practical 
experience in large cities, it supplements her 
own book, Low cest cooking, and Stern & 

Spitz’s Food for the worker. The title is 

misleading unless linked with the ‘series 

title, “Social work series,“ edited by the 
author of Social diagnosis, Mary E. Rich- 
mond. 








European War 


Adkins, F. J. Historical backgrounds 
of the Great War. 1918. 292p. 
McBride $1.25 net. 940.9 

This “first American edition’ is a _ revi- 
sion of the English (1914) edition, contain- 
ing sixty additional pages. It remains one 
of the best books to acquaint the average 
reader with European problems and char- 
acteristics. 


Broun, Heywood. The A. E. F. 1918. 
298p. Appleton $1.50 net. 
940.913 
An entertaining account of the arrival of 
the first American soldiers in France and 
their subsequent training, by a newspaper 
man who preceded them. Nothing seems 
to be omitted, from the Paris march to the 
experiences of individual soldiers as they en- 
deavor to learn French and to adapt them- 
selves to the new conditions. The hospitals, 
the artillery, the aviators, trench life, Persh- 
ing, even visits to the French and British 
armies, and of course the censorship, have 
chapters. A bvok every one having boys in 
France will want to read. 


Brown, Mrs. D. V. In the heart of Ger- 
man intrigue. 1918. 378p. Hough- 
ton $2 net. 940.913 
Owing to her Greek birth, Mrs. Brown’s 
interest in Greece’s attitude toward the war 
became all-absorbing, and this book records 
her experiences in Greece interviewing King 
Constantine, Venizelos and their respective 
supporters, in a fruitless endeavor to re- 
concile them and bring her country to the 
Allied side. At the last she found an amaz- 
ing record of German intrigue, and dis- 
covered an agreement of March 1914 which 
allied Greece with Germany in case of a 
European: war. 


Cornet-Auquier, André. A soldier un- 
afraid. 1918. 110p. Little $1 
net. 940.913 

Translation of letters by a young French 

captain similar in spirit to the Soldier of 
France to his mother. They show the same 
strong attachment between mother and son, 
the same readiness to die for France, and 
the same firmness of faith, but are written 
by a soldier having a very different sort of 
personality. He was killed at Verdun. 


Dawson, Coningsby. The glory of the 
trenches. 1918. 141p. Lane $1 

net. 940.913 

A vivid interpretation of the spiritual ele- 
ment in war, based largely on the author’s 
experiences. They record “his sense of the 
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spiritual processes which worked behind the 
grim offense of war, the new birth of reli- 
gious ideas, which was one of its most won- 
derful results.” Repeats some material 
familiar to readers of Carry on, but in a 
new form. 


Dawson, W. J. The father of a soldier. 
1918. 164p. Lane $1 net. 940.913 
“Coningsby Dawson’s father describes and 
analyses his mental viewpoints on the war 
and his part in it from August 1914 till 
all his sons went to serve their country. 
The evolution of the form of paternal love 
from a selfish thing to a love which is glad 
to sacrifice is unsparingly pictured—a lesson 
to all parent-slackers and a high ideal to- 
ward which they may well strive.” 


Depew, A. N. Gunner Depew. 1918. 
312p. illus. Reilly & Britton 
$1.50 net. 940.913 

The varied story of a young American 
sailor who served in the Foreign Legion, 
was wounded at Dixmude, served as a con- 
voy to the Dardanelles and, wounded in that 
campaign, was captured by the Moewe and 
imprisoned in Germany, was_ released 
through Mr. Gerard’s influence, and is now 
in the United States, being unable to fight. 

It pictures war through the eyes of a boy 

whose only education had been what he had 

obtained at sea, but whose instincts and 
principles were of the right sort. 


Douglas, J. H. Captured. 1918. 195p. 
illus. Doran $1.25 net. 940.913 

A Canadian lieutenant’s account of his ex- 
periences as a wounded prisoner in a Cologne 
prison. He had the good fortune, after sev- 
eral months, to be transferred to a Swiss 


-convalescent camp, and was later repatriat- 


ed. The least damning record of German 
prison-treatment thus far, and the author 
recognizes his comparatively good fortune. 


Empey, A. G. First call. 1918. 369p. 
Putnam $1.50 net. 940.913 
A book of information—‘Guide-posts to 
Berlin’’—for those at home, both the soldier- 
to-be and those interested in him. Much 
of its contents have been included in other 
books, but not in the lively form and with 
the personal reminiscence of the author of 
Over the top. 


Fraser, Helen. Women and war work. 
1918. 308p. G. Arnold Shaw 
$1.50 net. 940.913 


A book full of suggestion and inspiration 
for American women, showing in a general 


“way what English women are doing not only 


in their own fields but in replacing men, and 
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also the fine spirit of their service. Contains 
material from Miss Fraser’s lectures, but re- 
flects very little, unfortunately, her fine per- 
sonality. 


Gerard, J. W. Face to face with Kai- 
serism. 1918. 380p. illus. Doran 
$2 net. 940.913 
Supplementary to My four years in Ger- 
many, adding or filling in news, interviews, 
impressions, events with great detail, and 
quoting extensively from Mr. Gerard’s diary. 
Interesting, of course, but not of so great 
usefulness in the average library as the 
earlier book. 


Kellogg, Vernon. Fighting starvation 
in Belgium. 1918. 219p. illus. 
Doubleday $1.25 net. 940.913 

A very satisfactory account of the origin, 
organization, personnel, methods and routine 
of work, and accomplishments of the Com- 
mission for Relief in Belgium, by a man 
who came to the aid of Mr. Hoover early in 

1915 and has been one of the most impor- 

tant officers ever since. He is now a mem- 

ber of the Food Administration. 


Kettle, T. M. The ways of war. 1918. 
246p. Scribner $1.50 net. 
940.913 
A collection of articles written to a Lon- 
don paper by this brilliant young Irish poli- 
tician who, horrified by what he witnessed 
in Belgium, led the Dublin Fusiliers and was 
killed at the Somme. The book will interest 
only educated readers, and chiefly for its 
able presentation of the reason why Ireland 
should fight in this war, found in the very 
admirable memoir by Mrs. Kettle and the 
section “Why Ireland fought.” 


Lauder, Harry. A minstrel in France. 
1918. 338p. illus. Hearst $2 net. 
940.913 
A peculiar interest attaches to this path- 
etic yet inspiring story of a father’s love 
for and loss of his only son (Captain Lauder 
of the Highlanders), of his valuable work in 
recruiting in England and of his joy-giving 
tour on the French front singing to the 
soldiers. No one can question the de- 
votion to country, joy in its service, or be- 
lief in God and a future life of any man 
who can write as Mr. Lauder does. One of 
the first books to buy, because it will in+ 
terest every class of reader. 


O’Brien, Pat. Outwitting tre Hun. 
1918. 2838p. illus. Harper $1.50 
net. 940.913 


Describes an Illinois boy’s life in the Royal 
Flying Corps, his escape from a train while 
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being taken to a German prison, his long 
wanderings through Belgium as a fugitive, 
final escape across the frontier into Holland, 
and consequent honors in London, including 
an audience with the king. A well written 
and thrilling story which will be popular in 
every library. 


Pinkerton, R. D. ‘Ladies from Hell.” 
1918. 245p. illus. Century $1.50 

net. 940.913 
Lively story of the author’s life in the 
“London Scottish,” which he joined after 
their “glorious lead’’ which reduced their 
number from one thousand to three hundred. 
Seriously wounded in a trench raid, he was 
discharged after more than a year’s service. 
In “Who will win the war,” he says, “What 
America needs above all else is some one 
who will snatch a brand from the fire across 
the sea and pass it on to the hands and 
hearts and homes of the American nation.”’ 


Roberts, E. M. A flying fighter. 1918. 
339p. illus. Harper $1.50 net. 
940.913 
Experiences of an adventurous Duluth 
man, who, enlisting with the Canadian engi- 
neers, manages to be transferred to the 
Royal Flying Corps, takes the training and 
gets a commission. Much of his work was 
in testing airplanes and taking them to 
France, but even here he finds plenty of op- 
portunities for daring adventure. 


Root, E. S., & Crocker, Marjorie. Over 
Periscope Pond. 1918. 295p. il- 
lus. Houghton $1.50 net. 

940.913 
Letters home 1916-1917 of two American 

girls who, unknown to each other, go to 
Paris to work in the “ouvrier” established 
by Dr. and Mrs. Shurtleff. Becoming great 
friends, they live, work and play together, 
and their long, intimate letters give an ex- 
cellent idea of the work done for the ref- 
ugees, and also of conditions in Paris. Both 
make trips to devastated districts and also 
to coast resorts. A few explanatory para- 
graphs now and then would have improved 
the book; also some cutting of the more 
purely personal parts in the letters. 


Sadler, W. S. Long heads and round 
heads. 1918. 157p. McClurg 
$1 net. 940.913 
Dr. Sadler answers the question, “What’s 
the matter with Germany?” by recourse to 
anthropology, showing that the majority of 
Germans belong to the stupid round-headed 
race of Alpines, not to the intelligent long- 
headed Teuton race. The latter half of the 
book presents an indictment of Germany as 
a menace to civilization. 
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Schreiner, G. A. The iron ration. 
1918. 386p. illus. Harper $2 net. 
940.913 
A highly interesting description of the ef- 
fects of war on the Central Empires as a 
news correspondent saw them during three 
years’ residence. Besides showing the eco- 
nomic situation, the governments’ attitude, 
the work of hoarders and profiteers, etc., he 
points out the moral and mental effects of 
the war on the different classes. Far better 
written than the average, and shows less 
narrow limits of opportunity and of back- 
ground for judgment than many journalistic 
books. ° 


Smith, J. S. Over there and back. 
1918. 244p. illus. Dutton $1.50 
net. 940.913 

The experiences of three years’ fighting. 
with the Canadians and then with the Royal 

Scots, of a Philadelphia boy who was a cow- 

boy in British Columbia when the war 

started, now a lieutenant in the American 
army. One of the most readable of the re- 
cent personal narratives. 


Whitehair, C. W. Out there. 1918. 
249p. illus. Appleton $1.50 net. 
940.913 
Vivid pictures of the life of the American 
soldiers as seen by a Y. M. C. A. lecturer, 
followed by sketches of experiences with the 
English army on. the western front and in 
Egypt. An excellent book for ministers to 
read, since it shows the part religion plays 
in many soldiers’ lives; it is, however, good 
reading for any one and superior to the two 
books already recommended. 


Wilson, Woodrow. In our first year of 
war. 1918. 166p. Harper $1 net. 
940.913 
Inaugural addresses, messages to Congress 
and to the American people, proclamations, 
addresses and appeals, reply to the pope, and 
statements from March 1917 to January 
1918. 


Fiction 


Anthony, Joseph. Rekindled fires. 
1918. 347p. Holt $1.40 net. 
“Well drawn picture of 'a Bohemian 
settlement and the Americanizing forces at 
work. Interest centers in the development 
of a boy whose father is the leader of the 
Sons of Bohemia. There is much humor and 
local color, but is rather unorthodox.” 
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Brown, Alice. The flying Teuton. 
1918. 321p. Macmillan $150 


net. 

“Short stories, of which the first is ‘The 
flying Teuton’ and all of which have been 
printed in periodicals. The first deals with 
the German’s place on the seas after a war 
won by the Allies, a place merited by fright- 
fulness. Two of the others date later than 
1914 and deal with the familiar dream of 
present-day writers, the vision of another 
world described by a soldier who nearly 
‘went west.’ The other stories are varying 
in quality, but all enthralling.” 


Buckrose, J. E. The gossip shop. 
1917. 317p. Doran $1.35 net. 

“Just what its title would indicate. Tale 
of an English village where gossip runs wild 
and is especially concerned with a young 
architect whose love of fun and disregard of 
conventions are quite misunderstood. Lively 
and humorous, though rather slight.’’ 


Chase, Daniel. Flood tide. 1918. 358p. 
Macmillan $1.50 net. 
Autobiographic story of a New England 
man whose progress in business is so slow 
that the girl he loves grows tired of wait- 
ing and marries arother man. Grown rich, 
he neglects his business to cruise in his yacht 
till ruin comes and in its train a happy re- 
union. Excellent in its local color of a coast 
town, and in characterization. 


Cooke, M. B. The threshold. 1918. 


353p. Doubleday $1.40 net. 

A factory fairy tale, in which a young 
factory girl educates herself, becomes the 
mistress of the house of a wealthy young 
factory-owner and his guardian uncle, recon- 
ciles the bitter differences between the work- 
ers and their chiefs, educates the heir, con- 
verts the guardian and marries him. Over- 
drawn and somewhat crude, but entertaining. 


Driggs, L. L. The adventures of Ar- 
nold Adair, American ace. 1918. 
235p. Little $1.35 net. 

A New York boy has his first aeroplane 
experience while attending a famous school 
in Switzerland, enlists with the French Fly- 
ing Corps at the outbreak of war and does 
some good work and has many thrilling 
adventures before he is captured. The au- 
thor is an authority on aeronautics. 


Frothingham, E. B. The finding of No- 
rah. 1918. 94p. Houghton 75c¢c 
net. 

Slight but dramatic little story, in which 
two lovers disagree as to President Wilson's 
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foreign policy in the months between his 
election and our declaration of war. The 
girl’s groping thoughts finally lead her to 
accept the president’s leadership, while the 
man’s attitude is hostile, and this conflict of 
opinion leads to a separation. 


Gilbreath, Olive., Miss Amerikanka. 
1918. 2977p. Harper $1.40 net. 

Narrative of an American girl’s journey 
from Peking to Petrograd on the outbreak 
of the war, under the escort of a Russian 
general who has been recalled to lead his 
command and in companionship with a 
young Russian officer of fine family. The 
distinctly literary flavor and the very sym- 
pathetic appreciation the author shows for 
the finer qualities of Russian life, makes the 
book a pleasure for the reader who prefers 
these elements to plot and incident. 


Henry, O., pseud. The ransom of Red 
Chief, and other O. Henry stories 
for boys; as chosen by Franklin K. 
Mathiews. 1918. 329p. Double- 
day $1.35 net. 

Twenty-four of O. Henry’s short stories 
of “the wild and woolly west,” introducing 
cow-punchers, Indians, desperadoes, etc., se- 
lected by the chief librarian of the Boy 
Scouts of America, but equally interesting to 
men and boys. 


Hunt, E. E. Tales from a famished 
land. 1918. 193p. Doubleday 
$1.25 net. 

Fourteen unusual short stories having 
their conception in the author’s heartrending 
experience serving on the Commission for 
Relief in Belgium. Not all are sad, for there 
is humor even in Belgium, but the greater 
number are poignant in their exposition of 
the varied suffering which came with or fol- 
lowed the German army. 


Hunt, Frazier. Blown in by the draft. 
1918. 372p. Doubleday $1.25 net. 
“Humorous sketches by a _ correspondent 
of the New York Sun about the men of the 
selective draft in Camp Upton. Written in 
newspaper style and touching upon every 
side of life in an army cantonment.” 


Hurst, Fannie. Gaslight sonatas: 1918. 
271p. Harper $1.40 net. 

Short stories which picture vividly and 
sympathetically what life means to a varied 
group of city women—the New York bar- 
gain-basement girl who longs for a real 
home, the wife of a cheap theater business 
man who wants her son to go to college, an- 
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other wife of a gambler who wants a regu- 
lar home and business, etc. Melodramatic 
but worth reading for their insight and 
sympathy. 


Jordan, Elizabeth. The wings of youth. 
1918. 320p. Harper $1.40 net. 
In order to make a man of her weak 
brother, a wealthy girl agrees to go with 
him to New York, where independently they 
are to start with $50 and make their own 
living for a year. The fight makes a man 
of him and gives him an excellent start as 
a playwright, while it brings her breadth of 
vision, a wealth of adventure and love. 


Lowndes, Mrs. Belloc. The Red Cross 
barge. 1918. 211p. Doran $1.25 
net. 

The German occupation and French re- 
taking of a little village in the Marne Val- 
ley, early in the war, provides a background 
for an incident between a French doctor’s 
daughter who is acting as a Red Cross 
nurse and a German doctor who brings a 
wounded German prince to her barge. Slight 
but vivid and well written. 


McKenna, Stephen. Ninety-six hours 
leave. 1918. 304p. Doran $1.35 
net. 

“Relates the adventures of three young 
English officers on leave in London. One of 
them pretends he is an Italian prince in or- 
der to gain admittance to a hotel dining- 
room without wearing evening dress; excit- 
ing situations begin to develop, which more 
than pack to the full their ninety-six hours 
leave.” 


Miller, Mrs. A. D. The happiest time 
of their lives. 1918. 368p. Cen- 
tury $1.40 net. 

The “smart set’ in New- York City fur- 
nishes the setting for an eloquent tale of 
young love, which runs far from smooth, be- 
tween the social ambitions and the snob- 
bishness of the girl’s family and the prefer- 
ence of the boy’s sympathetic mother for 
a girl more sensibly reared. They are both 
among the most lovable of young people in 
recent fiction. 


Ollivant, Alfred. Boy Woodburn. 
1918. 383p. Doubleday $1.40 
net. 


“A very good racing story. Not in the 
same class with Bob, son of battle, but in- 
teresting and clean and has some fun in it.” 
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Porter, E. H. Oh, money! money! 
1918. 321p. Houghton $1.50 net. 


Cheerful tale of a Chicago man who has 
no near relations and is puzzled to know 
what to do with his money. He goes to New 
England to discover what effect a large and 
anonymous gift to three unknown cousins 
would have, chances to find a step-cousin, 
and in consequence changes all his plans. 


Professor Latimer’s progress. 1918. 


347p. Holt $1.40 net. 


An elderly New York university professor 
becomes so nervous over the war and the 
discussions and bad feeling it engenders that 
his physician sends him into the New Hamp- 
shire Hills. How a series of curious adven- 
tures and acquaintances restore his poise, 
give him an understanding of the war’s 
meaning, and show him his duty in it is re- 
lated with a wealth of philosophic talk and 
a fund of gentle humor. Novel readers gen- 
erally will scorn its lack of plot and of love 
interest, but to many it is a delight. Ap- 
peared in the Atlantic Monthly. 
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love 
61p. 


Streeter, Edward. Dere Mable: 
letters of a rookie. 1918. 
Stokes 75c net. 

Comical letters of an illiterate rookie sta- 
tioned at a southern training camp, written 
to his best girl. Good fun to read aloud. 
Author is a lieutenant at Spartanburg. 
Some of the letters appeared in The Gas At- 
tack, a magazine published under the direc- 
tion of the Y. M. C. A. 


Warwick, Anne. The _ best people. 
1918. 345p. Lane $1.50 net. 

A Middle-West girl yearns to know “the 
best people” and thinks she has found them 
when she visits a school friend in the dip- 
lomatic circle in Tokio. But her beauty 
makes enemies, as well as lovers, and she 
learns after some interesting but humiliating 
experiences that human nature Is the same 
in Japan as in “Brinnsville.”’” Happily, her 
lover is still waiting when she discovers that 
her heart is in the old “Main Street Town.” 





